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THE SITUATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 

Il. THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 
RECENT events in Yugoslavia, culminating in the formation of a 
provisional government by the Partisan forces, have focused attention 
on a situation, the complex nature of which cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Although resistance has been principally associated with 
the names of Mihajlovi¢ and Tito, there have, in fact, irrupted through- 
out the country innumerable small bands, independently organized, 
from a wide variety of motives, and fighting sporadically as circum- 
stances have permitted. The opposition between Mihajlovic’s Chetniks 
and Tito’s Partisans has its roots in the old antagonism between Serbs 
and Croats, although the issue has now become far more complicated. 
fhe Croat struggle against the centralized Belgrade Government to 
achieve autonomous status, which was granted on August 26, 1939, 
resulted in a number of Croat nationalists (though not Dr. Maéek, 
leader of the Croat Peasant Party) looking for help to Germany and 
Italy. Thus, whereas the German invasion of Yugoslavia produced 
immediate resistance in Serbia, in Zagreb the reception given to the 
Germans was almost friendly, and it was only later that resistance 
developed. 

Units of the regular Yugoslav Army, cut off in the mountainous 
countryside by the advancing German Army in April, 1941, were the 
first to offer resistance. DraZa Mihajlovi¢, a colonel on the General 
Staff trained in guerrilla tactics, assumed their leadership and was 
confirmed in this position by his appointment as Minister of War on 
January 13, 1942 by the émigré Yugoslav Government in London. 
Mihajlovie’ s policy and military tactics can be explained by the fact 
that he is both a Serb and a regular soldier. German punitive measures 
in Serbia have been such that, had it not already been the policy of the 
émigré Government (until very recently) to husband Mihajlovi i¢’s 
forces against such time as they could be used to assist an Allied landing 
in the Balkans, his relative inactivity might be judged expedient both 
for the survival of the Serbs and on military grounds. Throughout, he 
has undoubtedly acted from motives of loy alty to what he conceives 
to be the best interests of Yugoslavia. That his view of these interests 
is influenced by his Serb background can be judged from the following 

‘For an account of Serbo-Croat relations see the Bulletin of April 19, 1941, 
Yugoslavia: the Land and its People’, and that ef May 4, 1940, ‘The Position 
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statement which was attributed to him in the Journal de Genéve of 
October 21, 1943: “I am often asked—Am I for Serbia or for Yugo. 
slavia? If you ask my heart, it will answer: I am for a great and power. 
ful Serbia; but if my reason, [ would answer that the Serbs have mac 
many sacrifices for Yugoslavia in the two wars, but never have the 
Croats shown the least gratitude for all the 25 years of common life 
but have only thrown mud at the Serbs and calumniated them. Now 
again, the Serbs have undergone fearful losses and suffering, the worst 
of them being caused by the Croats whom till yesterday the Serbs called 
brothers. They would have the right to say: we no longer want Yugo- 
slavia. But there are higher interests which compel us to remake this 
country, but it must be organized differently, so that it is possible for 
the Serbs to be united, to develop freely and enjoy peace, but not to 
make all the sacrifices and leave the profit for others to reap.”’ 

Mihajlovié’s official connexion with the émigré Government earned 
him the opposition of all those who had cause to distrust the ancien 
régime, chief among these being the organizers of the Partisan forces. 
Accusations have been made against him of collaborating with the 
Axis, but it must be remembered that in the circumstances in which 
fighting has been taking place close organization and supervision are 
impossible, and it would be unfair to hold Mihajlovi¢ personal) 
responsible for the actions of small bands, which in theory may have 
offered him their allegiance but in practice have often acted without 
his authority. Thus, in Stockholms Tidningen of May 1, 1942 there is a 
report of a force under Colonel Dangi¢, a Serb, which avoided attacking 
German and Bulgarian troops and devoted its energies to avenging 
Serbs in Croatia. In 1941 the Italians, in carrying out their policy of 
elimination of the Croats from Dalmatia and the Fiume area, met wit! 
the flight of the male population to the hills and subsequent resistance. 
They thereupon took over a wide belt of Croatia and Bosnia~Hercego- 
vina in about September, 1941 and employed Serb Chetniks to exter- 
minate Croat and Moslem villages. This drove the Croats and Moslems 
into the arms of the Partisans and utterly discredited the Serb Chetniks 
and so also discredited Mihajlovi¢, their distant and nominal leader. 
The ability of the Communist leaders of the Partisans to give coherenct 
to this resistance in Dalmatia, Bosnia, and South Croatia, and their 
command of Soviet support, account for the rapid growth of Partisan 
power in 1942-43. The accusation broadcast by the Partisans that 
Mihajlovié was collaborating with the Axis was echoed in the Soviet 
press and the British, American, and Norwegian Communist press 
The Soviet Government sent a note to the émigré Yugoslav Gover 
ment, which was reported in the press in February, 1943, regarding the 
allegation. It seems extremely doubtful that Mihajlovi¢ has, in fact, 
ever personally acted in deliberate collusion with the German's, althoug! 
he may, on occasion, have taken advantage of German attacks on the 
Partisans to settle his own account with Tito, his antagonism to whom 
he has never attempted to conceal. There does seem to be evidence 
working arrangements arrived at with the Italians, such as exchange 0 
food for ammunition, but these ‘deals would appear not to have beet 
confined to Mihajlovic’s forces. 

Active resistance by Partisan forces on any considerable scale 
principally in Croatia, did not start until July, 1941, after Germanys 
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attack on Russia and after the Axis version of Croatian “‘independence’’ 
had been experienced. Leadership of the Partisans early became 
associated with the name of Tito, a nom de guerre which seems to have 
concealed the identity of more than one man. Lebediev, formerly 
attached to the Soviet Legation in Belgrade, was first credited with the 
title, then both the Soviet press and the Daily Worker* identified him as 
Kosta Nagy, 32 years old, part* Serb and part Hungarian, who had 
fought in the Spanish Civil War. The present holder of the title is Josip 
Broz, a Croat from near Zagreb, aged 53, who was active in the under- 
sround Communist movement in Yugoslavia, had also fought for the 
Republicans in Spain, and is reported to have been in Russia, There 
seems little doubt that, in the early stages, Communists were chiefly 
responsible for the actual organization of the movement, which sprang 
up spontaneously, principally among the peasants. Motives for joining 
the movement were varied, a typical reason being that given by one of 
their number, now in England: “I knew if I did not fight I should be 
sent to a factory in Germany or to the front’. Not only have the 
Partisans, since the inception of the movement, received moral support 
from Russia, their communiqués being incorporated in the High Command 
communiqués of the Red Army, but, according to reports, material 
assistance was early provided in the form of supplies dropped by ‘plane. 
[he provision by Russia of wireless apparatus enabled the Partisans to 
send out appeals all over Yugoslavia, and the use of Radio Free Yugo- 
slavia was an important asset to their cause. In contrast to Mihajlovic’s 
policy of conserving his forces, the Partisans, largely in response to 
Russian interests, have maintained a continued and active resistance, 
often at very heavy cost, not only to themselves, but to the inhabitants 
of areas in which fighting has taken place. In the autumn and winter 
of 1941 peasants in parts of Serbia organized themselves into anti- 
Partisan bands, such was the dread of their activities induced by 
German reprisals, but it is obvious that they have nevertheless enjoyed 
wide and increasing public support or the successes they have achieved 
would not have been possible. The active nature of the Partisan resist- 
ance has been a decisive factor in gaining them adherents, and many 
supporters of Mihajlovi¢ have since joined Tito’s forces for this reason. 

In the summer of 1941 Mihajlovi¢ accused the Partisans of attacking 
him, and between August, 1941 and April, 1942 repeatedly asked the 
cmigré Yugoslav Government to intervene with the Soviet Government 
to prevent these attacks. The Soviet Government was not, however, 
willing to take action. After considerable further fighting had taken 
place the Soviet Government, in August 1942, protested to the Yugo- 
slav Government that Mihajlovi¢ was attacking the Partisans. As the 
Partisans were driven south-eastwards by the Germans in the spring of 
1943 they reached territory occupied by Mihajlovi¢’s forces and fighting 
between the two groups reached its height. The British Military Mis- 
sions appointed to each of the groups have done their utmost to effect a 
reconciliation, but recent events are not likely to have increased their 
chances of success. 

A feature of the Partisan movement has been the political and admin- 
istrative organization of areas they have temporarily liberated. One 

1The Daily Worker, December 21, 1942. 
* The New Statesman and Nation, June 5, 1943, 
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such area in the KoZara Mountains in Bosnia was described? as well 
organized, with its own newspaper and producing its own munitions, 
Two armed battalions were equipped with munition carriers, repair 


shops, medical staff, and political leaders. The headquarters contained 


stores of food and munitions and a cinema. Bihaé, in Western Bosnia, 
which was in Partisan hands in the autumn of 1942, became the 
administrative centre until its capture by the Germans in January, 1943. 
An Anti-Fascist Constituent Assembly held in Bihaé in November, 
1942 with 53 representatives from the liberated areas? was reported’ 
to have elected an executive committee of 10 under Ivan Ribar, a Croat 
and former member of the Independent Democratic Party and President 
of the Yugoslav Constituent Assembly in 1920. In June, 1943 the 
Russian periodical Slavyane was reported to have published the text of a 
joint declaration of the supreme staff of the National Army of Liberation 
and of the Anti-Fascist Council proclaiming the movement open to all 
patriots irrespective of nationality, political party, or religion. The aims 
of the movement were stated to be: the restoration of the liberty and 
independence of the country; the establishment of personal liberty; the 
recognition of the inviolability of private property and liberty of private 
initiative in industry, and the introduction of a progressive and demo- 
cratic Administration pending reorganization after the war by nationally 
elected representatives. Violence was repudiated, Army officers guar- 
anteed the retention of their rank and a suitable position in the Admin- 
istration, and recognition was accorded to the rights of all races. The 
Partisans have now transferred their headquarters to Jacje, where a 
recent meeting of the Anti-Fascist Assembly, lasting several days, was 
attended by 142 delegates. On November 30 the Council drew up a 
constitution, to come into force immediately, which provided for a 
Supreme Council, which should exercise sovereign powers between 
Assemblies and should appoint an Executive National Committee of 
Liberation. 

The Supreme Council consists of a president, 5 vice-presidents, 2 
secretaries, and at least 40 members, and the executive body is to com- 
prise a president, 3 vice-presidents, and an appropriate number of 
commissioners. Dr. Ribar was elected President of the Supreme Council 
and Tito, promoted to Marshal, President of the Executive National 
Committee of Liberation. Although on the whole strongly Left in 
character, the Provisional Government is nationally widely representa- 
tive, the executive body consisting of 23 Serbs, 20 Croats, 10 Slovenes, 
4 Montenegrins, 4 Macedonians, and 3 Moslems. Josip Smodlaka, 
formerly leader of the Croat Democratic Party in Dalmatia and Yugo- 
slav Minister to the Vatican, is in charge of Foreign Affairs, while a 
Serb Orthodox priest, Father Ze¢evi¢, is Minister of the Interior. Of 
the vice-presidents, Mosan-Pijade is a Jewish journalist of Belgrade, 
imprisoned for several years before 1941, Ivan Augustinéi¢ is a leading 
Croat sculptor, Vlahov is a Macedonian, reported to be long in touch 
with Moscow, and Josip Rus is a Slovene. A federal constitution was 

1 Neue Ordnung, October 4, 1942. 

2 The Croat Press of February 18, 1943 published a list ‘“‘found’’ in Biha¢ after 
its capture giving the composition of the Assembly as 11 Serbians, 22 Serbs 
from Montenegro and Sandjak, 5 Serbs from Bosnia and Hercegovina, 2 Precatl 


Serbs, 9 unspecified Serbs, 13 Croats, and 1 Slovene. 
3 Folksviljan of December. 23, 1942, 
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reported to have been agreed in principle at the same meeting on Nov- 
ember 30, the units of which were to be Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Bosnia and Hercegovina, Montenegro and the Sandjak, and Macedonia. 
Mr. Eden revealed in the House of Commons on December 14 that a 
British Military Mission, under the leadership of Brigadier Fitzroy 
Maclean, has been with Tito’s forces since the spring of this year, which 
would account for the marked change in attitude towards Mihajlovi¢ in 
the B.B.C. broadcasts to Yugoslavia occurring at about the same time. 
The appointment of a Soviet Military Mission was announced on 
December 14. On December 21, following discussions in Cairo, an agree- 
ment was reached between the British and U.S. Governments for the 
supply of military material to Tito’s Partisans, and next day it was 
reported from Cairo that Tito had been raised to the status of a ‘‘full 
Allied Commander”’. 

There seems to be no conclusive evidence that the Provisional 
Government has as yet come to any decision regarding their policy 
towards the existing monarchy. Negotiations in October between 
King Peter and Tito were reported! to have broken down, Tito’s terms 
having been the dismissal of Mihajlovi¢ as Minister of War; the inclusion 
of certain members of thé Croat Peasant Party and the Slovene and 
Serb Agrarian Parties in the Government; a plebiscite to be held regard- 
ing the monarchy befofe the return of the King to Yugoslavia; and the 
dismissal of ‘3 pro-Fascist Ministers’’ in the Purié Government. Daniel 
Luce, Associated Press correspondent, has reported* the Partisans as 
stating ‘We want no king, we want democracy’’. On December 17 
Radio Free Yugoslavia broadcast a savage attack by the Partisans’ 
Supreme Council against. the Yugoslav Government in Cairo and 
against’ the King personally, whom they called ‘‘a traitor’. The 
Karageorgevic dynasty, being exclusively Serb, is not in a position to 
exert a unifying influence, which may be regarded as one of the principal 
functions of a monarchy, added to which it has associations with the 
period of dictatorship from 1929 to 1934 under King Alexander. Tito 
may, however, regard it as a possible factor in securing acceptance for 
his Provisional Government in Serbia.* 

The following analysis of the insurgent forces, which appeared in the 
St. Galler Tagblatt of November 23, 1942, may serve to illustrate the 
complexity of the insurgent forces and the difficulty of obtaining any 
true picture of the situation. The insurgents are divided into the follow- 
ing 12 groups: 60-80,000 under General Mihajlovi¢ on the Serbo- 
Montenegrin border; Chetniks near Doboj, in northern Bosnia; small 
independent groups of Serb peasants; a Croat brigade of 7,000 under 
Jakov Blazevié, a former Peasant Party Deputy; 8,500 Partisans under 
Jankovié, also a former Peasant Party Deputy, among whom were 
members of Paveli¢’s family; 2 regiments of 14,000 commanded by 
Juljan, Mayor of Sinj, operating round Sinj, Livno, and Makarska in 
Dalmatia; 12,000 under Pernar, a Peasant Party Deputy, in the area 
round Bjelovar and Daruvar in northern Croatia; a Croat regiment of 

' The Chicago Daily News, October 18, 1943. 

* The News Chronicle, October 7, 1943. . 


* There have been reports that, in accordance with the Germans’ usual insistence 
on the forms of legality, members of the Nedi¢ Government still take the oath to 
King Peter, and orders, including the razing of villages and murder of their 


nhabitants, are carried out in the King’s name. 
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approximately 4,800 under SuSi¢, a former Peasant Party Deputy, 
active on the Italo-Croat frontier; a ‘Republican Army”’ of 9,000 in 
central Slavonia under the former Peasant Party official Zurajevi¢: 
2 Montenegrin regiments under Lebediev, the Soviet official; 2 Serh 
regiments of 8-9,000 in north-west Montenegro; and various small 
groups operating near the Hungarian frontier and in the Batka. No 
mention is made of Tito’s People’s Army of Liberation. 

Serbia was the scene of initial fighting by Mihajlovi¢’s forces, which 
withstood two German drives before the Partisans started operations. 
By September the centre of resistance was eastern Bosnia, western 
Serbia, the Sandjak, and Montenegro. In Slovenia there was serious 
fighting by Partisan bands in October near Ljubljana. Contradictory 
reports followed regarding the state of Serbia, Radio Belgrade claiming 
on December 5, 1941 that insurgent resistance was at an end, and the 
Italian Stefani agency in November quoting the Serb quisling Lioti¢ as 
admitting that ‘four-fifths of Serbia was held by the rebels’. Mihaj- 
lovi¢’s first offical war communiqué was issued on December 3, 1941 
claiming that 3 out of 5 German divisions in Yugoslavia were in action 
against his main army. The same month the Germans offered an award 
of 200,000 dinars for his capture, which was raised the following month 
to 500,000 dinars. In April, 1942 the Germans cleared Serbia and 
eastern Bosnia of large-scale resistance, since when there have been 
no further major operations in Serbia. It seems probable that much of 
the fighting which has been attributed by the press to Mihajlovi¢ 
since this date should, in fact, be claimed by the Partisans. In the 
spring of 1942 Montenegro became the main scene of fighting, which 
shifted during the early summer to Bosnia, Prijedor in north-west 
Bosnia being reported captured in May by Partisans. The Volhischer 
Beobachter gave south-west Bosnia and Srem, south-west of Novi Sad, 
as centres of resistance in July. In August the Italians were reported to 
have cleared eastern Hercegovina, and Gayda referred to continued 
guerrilla activity in Slovenia. Fighting was also reported from north 
and west Croatia, north-east Bosnia, south-west of Sarajevo, and on the 
river Drina. In December, 1942 lively activity by the Partisans, now 
organized in divisions, was reported by Ny Dag in the area round 
Prijedor, Biha¢, and Jajce, south of Banjaluka, in north-west Bosnia. 
In February, 1943 a determined drive by German and Usta§ troops 
from the north and Italians from the west drove the Partisans from 
north-west Bosnia south-eastwards into southern Bosnia and Herce- 
govina and thence, in April and May, into Montenegro. Fighting was 
reported during the spring from Slavonia and from Slovenia. In May, 
Mihajlovic’s headquarters were reported to be at Plevlje, in the 
Sandjak. In June strong Axis forces of German, Italian, Bulgarian, ané 
Croat troops closed in on the Durmitor Planina in northern Montenegro 
where the forces of both Mihajlovi¢ and Tito had taken refuge. [hi 
campaign lasted a month and cleared the area of resistance, but the 
two leaders and many of their troops got away. Fighting on a small 
scale was reported from Macedonia and Serbia. 

Italy’s surrender provoked an outburst of activity by the Partisans 
throughout the country, particularly along the Dalmatian coast where 
they captured the port of Split for a brief period at the end of September, 
held a hundred miles of coast from SuSak te Senj, and an area roun( 
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Fiume. Attacks were launched by the Slovene Partisans across the 
Italian border, for the moment capturing Gorizia and much of Istria, 
and most of the province of Ljubljana, with the exception of the capital 
itself, was for a while in Partisan hands. Strong German reinforcements 
were brought up and the Partisans forced to abandon much of the 
territory they had gained. Although their equipment has been aug- 
mented by supplies from Great Britain and captured Italian material, 
the Partisans are not at present in a position to meet the Germans on 
equal terms. A large-scale German offensive against the Partisans’ main 
territory, Bosnia, was launched in November and is still in progress. 
lito’s forces have lately been estimated to number as much as 200,000 
and those of Mihajlovié 15,000.1_ Besides the very considerable dis- 
location of communications caused by guerrilla activity and the strain 
placed on German resources of men and material, the exploitation of 
iron and manganese deposits in Bosnia was largely prevented by fight- 
ing in the area. 

Yugoslavia is the first country in enemy-occupied territory in which 
an insurgent Government has been set up, the composition and outlook 
of which is thus of particular interest. The nationally representative 
character of the Provisional Government, its declared acceptance of the 
federative principle, and the apparently wide public support which it 
enjoys, offer some hope that, in spite of all that the Germans and 
Italians have done to foster disunity, a new determination, not uncon- 
nected with social policy, and possibly reflecting long-established 
trends,* may serve to cut across national animosities and unite the 
southern Slavs into a peaceful and contented community. 





D. K. 


ECONOMIC WAR-EFFORTS 


I. THe U.K. ann U:S.A. 


IN the middle of 1941 some articles appeared in the Bulletin in which an 
attempt was made to compare the war-efforts, up to that date, of the 
United Kingdom and Germany; early in 1942 some account was given 
of the war economy of the United States. Now that the mobilization of 
resources for war has gone so much further in all parts of the world it 
seems opportune to survey, in a general way, the extent of this mobiliza- 
tion in the chief countries for which data are available, comparing 
their efforts, in particular, with that of the United Kingdom, and, 
finally, to try to draw in very broad outline the economic pattern of 
the world at war. 

Very much light has been shed on the economy of the United States 


‘The Times, December 12, 1943. 

* Louis Adamic in the Saturday Evening Post of December 19, 1943 states ... 
“Yugoslavia was a creation of historic forces which had appeared more than a 
pom f ago, to assert themselves finally at the Versailles Peace Conference in 

In The Times of February 20, 1940 Dr. Maéek is reported to have said that in 
the existing international situation no sacrifice would be too great if it led to com- 
plete unanimity between all southern Slavs from the Adriatic to the Black Sea. 
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recently by a number of studies.* Reais some of these, with the aid of a 
little guesswork, the following table can be drawn up, showing the 
changes in the size and disposal of the U.S. national income, measured 
at current market prices on a definition which makes it comparable 
with the corresponding British figures which can be derived from the 
White Papers on Sources of War Finance by adding the appropriate 
indirect taxation totals to the estimates of British national income at 
“factor cost’’ there given. 
TABLE I 
U.S. National Income at Market Prices (billion $) 


(Calendar Years) 
Public Expenditure 1939 1940 1941 1942 = 1943! 
Defence expenditure on goods and 
services 1.4 2.8 11.2 47.0 78.4 
Non-defence public expenditure on 
goods and services 12.7 12.4 12.3 11.7 10.5 





Private Expenditure 
Consumers’ durable goods 7a 8.3 10.3 7.8 
Consumers’ non-durable and services 56.4 59.4 67.1 77.2 


Gross private investment 10.2 13.2 18.2 8.1 





Gross net income at market prices 87.8 96.1 119.1 151.8 180.5 








Depreciation and capital outlays 
charged to current expense 6.4 6.0 44 9.4 9.6 





Net National Income at market prices 81.4 90.1 111.4 142. 4. 170.9 





TABLE II 


U.S. National Income at 1939 Market Prices 
Public Expenditure 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943* 
Defence goods and services, 1.4 2.7 9.9 36.8 58.0 
Non-defence public purchases 12.7 12.1 10.8 9.1 78 





Private Expenditure 
Consumers’ durable goods 7.1 8.4 9.6 . 6.2 
Consumers’ non-durable and services 56.4 58.2 61.0 : 60.5 





Gross private investment 10.2 13.0 16.0 





Gross National Income at 1939 market 
prices 5 87.8 94.4 107.3 118.4 132.1 





Depreciation and capital outlays 
charged to current expense . 5.9 6.8 





Net National Income at 1939 market F 
prices 81.4 88.5 100.5 111.1 125.0 
* Annual rate achieved in first half of year. 


1e.g. Richard Stone: “The National Income, Output, and Expenditure of the 
United States’, Economic Journal, June-September, 1942; Gilbert and Jasz!: 
“National Income and National Product in 1942’, Survey of Current Business, 
March, 1943, and “National Product and Income in the First Half of 1943’’, ibid. 
August, 1943; J. Steindl: ‘The U.S. War Effort in Terms of Man-Power in 1942’; 
Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics, Aug. 7, 1943, and “War Financing 
in the U.S.A.’’, ibid., Sept. 18, 1943; J. Goldman: ‘‘Consumption and Rationing 
in the United States’’, ibid., Oct. 9, 1943; Economist, May 1, 1943: “Budget White 
Paper—III: A Comparison with America”’ 
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From this it will be seen how remarkable has been the increase in 
output of goods and services for national defence, from 1.4 billion $ in 
1939 to an annual rate of 78.0 billion in the first half of 1943. The 
increase in prices in the meantime must, however, be borne in mind, 
and in lable II some attempt is made to measure the national income 
and its various components in the years since 1939 at 1939 prices. The 
margin of error in any such calculation must necessarily be great, since 
the index-numbers of prices which are available are not generally very 
appropriate to the purposes in hand. The attempt is, nevertheless, 
worth making. For the prices of consumers’ goods, eorrections have 
been made in the Survey of Current Business of March, 1943 which 
extend up to the end of 1942, and the price-indices implicit in these 
corrections have been used here for durable and non-durable goods 
respectively, a figure for 1943 being roughly guessed with the help of 
the trends so revealed and the current movements of the cost of living 
index. For deflating the figures of government purchases and of private 
investment and depreciation, an index has been derived from the move- 
ments of the wholesale price and hourly earnings indices, which have 
been rather similar to each other. 

From Table II it will be seen that the gross real national income of 
the United States appears to have risen by about 50 per cent between 
1939 and the first half of 1943. The increase so calculated is rather less 
(up to 1942) than that calculated by the Survey of Current Business 
and used in the Economist article mentioned above) chiefly because 
the prices of munitions are there taken as constant, which seems unreal- 
istic—on the assumptions made by these authorities an increase of 
about 50 per cent over the gross real income of 1939 was achieved by 
1942. It certainly appears, at all events, that the present estimate of the 
increase is conservative, especially as regards the portion of the 
country’s output which consists of defence goods and services. 

This enormous expansion of the national product is the first great 
point of difference between the U.S. conversion from peace to war 
economy and the British. Here, the Economist has calculated, gross 
real income rose only about 20 per cent-from 1938 (when employment 
was much fuller than it was in the U.S. in the following year) to 1942. 
[he total number of employees in U.S. industry increased by 9.1 million 
or 30 per cent between 1939 and December, 1942, and the average 
hours worked per employee increased by about 11 per cent, giving a 
total increase of about 43 per cent in hours worked altogether. The 
corresponding increase of the British insured population in work be- 
tween 1938 and 1942 was only about 15 per cent. It must be remem- 
bered, of course, that the numbers in the forces have to be added to 
the numbers in industry, and allowance made for any changes in 
agriculture and other occupations not previously taken into account 
to obtain any estimate of the man-power change corresponding to the 
change in total income; a fact which makes any precise correlation of 
man-power and production in general impossible. 

The second outstanding difference between British and U.S. ex- 
perience follows from this far.greater expansibility of employment and 
production in the United States—it consists in the fact that there has 
been a net increase of perhaps 5 or 10 per cent in civilian consumption 
there since 1939, as compared with a decrease of probably about 17 per 
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cent in the United Kingdom. Mr. Goldman in the article cited above 
has shown how, with the recovery due to rearmament in the years 
1939-41, U.S. consumption of durable goods such as furniture and motor 
cars rose rapidly—by between 15 and 30 per cent—only to fall even 
more rapidly when the war demand for the productive power of the 
industries concerned became acute at the beginning of 1942. The 
consumption of food and clothing, however, has increased fairly steadily 
with the rise of total national income, and in 1942 stood about 17 per 
cent above the 1939 level. 

The third great difference concerns the nature and extent of the 
mortgaging of the future to which the U.S. and U.K. respectively have 
been obliged to resort by the exigencies of war. It is clear from the 
above tables how the rising trend of net investment in the United 
States was suddenly reversed after 1941; in 1942 there was a small 
net disinvestment, since the allowances which should have been made 
for depreciation and maintenance of plant, etc., were slightly in excess 
of all the allowances which were so made plus the additions to fixed 
capital and inventories, while, in the first half of 1943, there was a net 
depletion of capital even without any allowance for depreciation and 
maintenance charges—the total disinvestment reached a rate of 7} 
billion dollars a year, which is about 6 per cent of the net national 
income. In Britain, naturally enough, this depletion of capital came 
much sooner and has been much heavier, but it has been different in 
kind. Practically all the U.S. disinvestment has been in respect oi 
home capital; in the U.K., private disinvestment at home in the three 
years 1940-42 amounted to only £395 million, or less than 2 per cent of 
the national income (at market prices) for that period, but total dis 
investment abroad amounted to £2,185 million (not counting whatever 
liabilities we are deemed to have acquired on account of Lend-lease 
deliveries) which is nearly a tenth of our total net national income over 
the period concerned.. The’United States may therefore draw on its 
home capital for its war effort to the same extent (in proportion t 
income) in one year as has Britain in three years, but its total current 
rate of disinvestment is much smaller, relatively, than Britain’s total 
(mostly external) disinvestment. 

The differences between the patterns of economic mobilization for 
war in Britain and the United States are thus very great—Britain has 
drawn much more on foreign assets and on the civilian standard 0 
living, the U.S. has drawn chiefly on previously unused (or under-used) 
resources and, recently, on stocks of goods and the (currently unre 
placed) productive power of plant at home. The Economist has show! 
that, despite these differences, there has been a very striking similanty 
between the amounts, in proportion to their pre-war national incomes, 
which the two countries managed by 1942 to devote to war purposs 
(46 or 48 per cent). It would be interesting in the extreme io complet 
the work of comparison which has been done (and which is rough) 
summarized above) by establishing the relative magnitudes of tht 
national incomes and war-expenditures of the two countries; this 
very difficult, since the relevant prices of goods and services are not by 
any means readily available. but a rough attempt may nevertheles 
be made. 

A certain number of data are easily available. The recent Whit 
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Paper on Mutual Aid declared (with regard to goods transferred under 
Lend-lease), ““American book costs probably exceed similar British 
costs by more than 50 per cent’’. The International Labour Office’s 
comparison of the prices of standard food “‘baskets” in the U.K. and 
U.S.A. in October, 1941, together with food price indices since that 
date, show that U.S. food prices exceeded British by about 75 per cent 
in mid-1943, U.S. shipbuilding costs are known to be between 60 
and 100 per cent higher than British. On the other hand, U.S. goods 
of the kinds which enter into international trade are probably no 
dearer in the U.S. than here, and many goods (such as petrol and 
tobacco) are, of course, very much cheaper in the U.S. than in the 
British internal market. 

In view of these and other similar facts it seems reasonable to convert 
the various portions of the U.S. national income for the first half of 
1943 into sterling at the following rates: 

Consumers’ durable goods and services 3.5 to the / 

Consumers’ non-durable goods 

National defence goods and non-defence goods and ser- 

vices bought by the Government 

National defence services 

Investment and disinvestment 

Consumers’ non-durable goods and services 

Consumers’ durable goods me 
Applying these conversion rates to the 1943 national income as set 
out in Table I above, one obtains a total of about £26,000 or £27,000 
million for the U.S. net national income of 1943 (based on the first half 
of the year) at British market prices—i.e. just over three times the 
British net national income of the previous year. The expenditure on 
defence goods and services in the U.S. at British prices then amounts 
to about £11,500 million. There is, unfortunately, no official British 
figure with which this can be compared, since the White Paper gives 
total Government expenditure on goods and services, and the Budget 
figures do not enable transfer payments included in defence costs to be 
distinguished. On the assumption that all Central Government 
transfer payments enter into civil votes, one obtains a maximum 
figure for war expenditure on goods and services in 1942 of about 
£3,900 million, the minimum figure (on the assumption that all transfer 
payments other than those on account of the Consolidated Fund enter 
into military votes) being about £300 million less than this. It therefore 
appears that U.S. purchases of goods and services for defence were, in 
the first half of 1943, proceeding at about three times the rate achieved 
in the United Kingdom in the previous year. 

It is interesting to compare this conclusion with Mr. Steindl’s that 
the number of people employed in the “war sector” of the U.S. economy 
(excluding the Forces) was, at the end of 1942, about twice as great as 
the number similarly employed in the United Kingdom. At that time 
the U.S. war expenditure on goods and services was at a rate equal to 
about 90 per cent of its average rate in the first half of 1943, while 
British real expenditure was perhaps about 7 per cent higher than it 
had been, on the average, throughout the previous yéar. Thus, the 
ratio of U.S. to British purchases of goods and services at this point 
Was perhaps 10,350:4,000, or 2.58:1, while the ratio of the numbers of 
employees involved was 2:1. It must also be remembered that the ratio 
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of men in the armed services (not counted in this comparison) to workers 
in industry supplying them was probably higher in the U.K. than jg 
the U.S.A., so that the ratio of the two Governments’ purchases oj 
goods and services is higher than the corresponding ratio of their 
purchases of goods would be. On the other hand, some part—possibly 
a substantial one—of the British purchases is from overseas, and no 
employment of labour in the war sector of the British economy corre. 
sponds to it. 

One cannot, therefore, correlate the comparison of purchases at all 
precisely with that of employment-levels, but it is at least clear that, 
while the above figures afford some evidence that output per man 
employed in the war sector of the economy is higher in the U.S. than 
in Britain, the ratio of average productivities in the two countries’ 
respective war industries is very much less unfavourable to Britain 
than the comparisons of productivities in peacetime industries discussed 
in the Bulletin of November 13, 1943. In war industry the ratio of 
outputs per head may be 14:1 or 14:1, whereas, in peacetime industry, 
it was more than 2:1. This, of course, is partly due to the fact that, in 
war industry the U.S. has little more scope than Britain for the mass- 
production techniques at which its industrialists excel and which its 
circumstances normally favour; but it may also indicate that, when 
British industry starts from the beginning on new kinds of production, 
its efficiency can compare very much more-favourably with that of US 
industry than is the case in old-established trades with their burdens 


of more or less obsolescent plant, technique, and ideas. 
A. J.B. 


THE TREATY BETWEEN THE U.S.S.R. AND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ON Dec. 12 a Treaty between the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia was 
signed in Moscow by M. Molotov and the Czechoslovak Ambassador. 
On Dec. 13 the text was published, and the main points of what was 
entitled ‘an agreement of friendship, mutual assistance, and post-war 
co-operation’”’ were: 

1. Both Governments pledge themselves to render each other 
military and other assistance and support of every kind in the present 
war against Germany and all those countries bound with her in the att 
of aggression in Europe. 

2. They also pledge themselves not to enter into any negotiations 
with Hitler’s Government during the present war, or with any other 
Government in Germany which does not explicitly renounce all aggres 
sive intentions. 

They undertake not to conduct negotiations or to conclude, except b! 
mutual consent, any armistice or peace agreement with Germany “ 
any other Government united with her in acts of aggression in Europe 

3.. The pre-war policies of peace and mutual assistance expressed i! 
the agreement signed at Prague on May 16, 1935 are confirmed. 

In the event of either signatory finding itself involved during the 
post-war period in a war with Germany should the latter revive bet 
Drang nach Osten or with any one State which should unite itself wit) 
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Germany either directly or indirectly in the waging of such a war, “the 
other high contracting party shall bring to the one which may become 
so involved all military and other aid within its power.” 

4. Close and friendly co-operation after the re-establishment of 
peace, based upon the principle of mutual respect. for each other’s 
independence and sovereignty and on non-interference in the internal 
aflairs of one another. Economic relations will be developed on the 
largest possible scale, and each party will give the other every economic 
assistance after the war. 

5. Each party undertakes not to conclude any alliance or partici- 
pate in any coalition directed against the other. 

6. The agreement comes into force immediately and is to be ratified 
as soon as possible, An appendix stated that the agreement would 
remain in force for 20 years; and, unless 12 months before the expiry 
of the 20-years period one party gives the other notice to terminate the 
pact, it will continue in force for a further five years. In this way the 


+ agreement will be automatically renewed unless one of the signatories 


gives 12 months’ notice in writing ofits intention to renounce it. 

A protocol to the agreement stated that: 

“The U.S.S.R. and the. Czechoslovak Republic agree that, in the 
event of any third State which has common frontiers with the U.S.S.R. 
or with the Czechoslovak Republic, and which in the present war has 
been the object of German aggression, desiring to become a party to 
this agreement such State will be given the opportunity with the 
sanction of the U.S.S.R. and the Czechoslovak Republic of signing this 
agreement, which thereby would acquire the quality of a tripartite 
agreement.” 

President Kalinin, speaking at the signing of the Treaty, said the 
strengthening of fighting cooperation between their two peoples and all 
freedom-loving peoples of the world was a guarantee of success in the 
destruction of German Fascism, and the agreement laid a firm founda- 
tion for post-war cooperation and for nipping in the bud all attempts 
by Germany to take up again her old plundering Drang nach Osten 
policy. 

Dr. Benes said the agreement had crowned the aspirations of 
Czechoslovakia, aspirations which had existed for 20 years aimed at 
safeguarding their State from German imperialism. It was also a natural 
stage in the course of the war, directed against the inhuman German 
chauvinism, and a link in the future order which would be beneficial 
to them and all their allies. It would be a firm guarantee of a better 
future for Czechoslovakia and her political, military, economic, and 
cultural cooperation with the kindred people of the Soviet Union. 


THE SECOND CONFERENCE IN CAIRO 


ON Dec. 4, 5,and 6 a Conference took place in Cairo between President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and President Inénii of Turkey. Mr. Eden, 
Mr. Menemenjoglu, the Turkish Foreign Minister, and Mr. Harry 
Hopkins took part in the discussions, and on Dec. 7 a statement was 
issued reading: 

“Participation in this conference of the head of the Turkish State in 
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response to the cordial invitation addressed to him by the United 
States, British, and Soviet Governments bears striking testimony to 
the strength of the alliance which unites Great Britain and Turkey and 
to the firm friendship existing between the Turkish people and the 
United States of America and the Soviet Union. 

“Presidents Roosevelt and Inénii and Pxime Minister Churchill 
reviewed the general political situation and examined at length the 
policy to be followed, taking into account the joint and several interests 
of the three countries. 

“The study of all problems in a spirit of understanding and loyalty 
showed that the closest unity existed between the United States of 
America, Turkey, and Great Britain in their attitude to the world 
situation. The conversations in Cairo have consequently been most 
useful and most fruitful for the future of the relations between the four 
countries concerned. 

“The identity of interest and of views of the great American and 
British democracies with those of the Soviet Union, as also, the tradi- 
tional relations of friendship @xisting between these Powers and 
Turkey, have been reaffirmed throughout the proceedings of the 
Cairo conference.” 


MR. EDEN’S SURVEY OF THE CAIRO AND TEHERAN 
CONFERENCES 


MR. EDEN, opening a debate in Parliament on Dec. 14 on the conduct 
of the war, reported on the Middle East Conferences, and made the 
following main points: 

There was still important work for Mr. Churchill to do in the sphere 
where he now was, and he was therefore unable himself to give an account 
of the conferences. 

Their work fell into 3 main chapters; the Cairo Conference, for the 
war against Japan; the Teheran Conference, for that against Germany, 
and the second Cairo Conference for discussion with the Turkish 
President and Foreign Minister. In the first two it had been possible to 
bring military matters to a state of completeness in collective prepara 
tion far exceeding anything that had hitherto been realized in the war. 

Mr. Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek understood eacl 
other very readily; they spoke just the same language of determination. 

The military mission agreed in Cairo on the future operations against 
Japan, and also set out the political principles for which they wert 
fighting. It was their determined intention that Japan should be 
deprived of opportunity for further mischief, expelled from all the ter- 
ritories she had taken, and forced to make reparation to China for the 
wrongs done her . 

Britain was still a principal in the Far Eastern war; Japan was just 
as great a menace to the security of the British Commonwealth as t 
that of America or China. They had to fight Japan to the bitter end 
whatever the cost, and however long it took. 

He had told Chinese friends that it was Britain’s desire that collabor- 
ation between the two countries after the war should be as close ané 
early as possible, and found that to be their attitude also. 
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The work of the Teheran Conference began just where that of 
Moscow left off, but the former, being a Conference of leaders, carried a 
still more stirring message to the world. As a first result of Teheran, 
the war would be shortened; the close co-ordination of all their military 
plans which was reached would ensure this. Every plan was agreed, 
the timing was agreed, and in due course the decisions would be unrolled 
on the field of battle. 

Germany would again try to sow confusion, doubt, and division after 
her defeat, and then prepare for the next challenge. This recurrent 
threat of war could only be met if there was an international order 
firmer in strength and unity than any enemy could seek to challenge. 
He could now say, as he could not 6 months previously, that there was a 
possibility of creating such an order, and the foundations for it existed. 
They were laid in Moscow, and had been strengthened and confirmed in 
Teheran. 

The discussions with Turkey were in the nature of a fuller and more 
authoritative development of the earlier meeting he had had with the 
Turkish Foreign Minister in Cairo five weeks previously. He had good 
hopes that they would be found to have established a sound basis for 
future co-operation between Britain, Russia, America, and Turkey. 
The Government regarded the Cairo Conference No. 2 as encouraging. 

Britain’s interest in the Lebanon problem was twofold—they had deep 
sympathy with the national aspirations of the Arab world; and the 
preservation of order and tranquillity in Lebanon was their right and 
interest, for it closely affected the whole of their war effort in the Middle 
East. 

France had been through a long ordeal, but “‘I believe’’, he said, 
“that this great people, 40 million strong, enriched by the moral and 
intellectual qualities which have been theirs through their history, will 
find a spirit to lift them up again from the heavy blows that have been 
dealt them in the last 4 years’’. He believed that in the people who were 
fighting so gallantly in Africa and resisting so heroically at home ‘‘we 
have the real soul of France. So I say at this time that, despite all 
difficulties, we extend to France our sympathy and our confidence’’. 

In Yugoslavia and Greece German propaganda day and night was 
increasing the existing confusion and controversy, and trying to divide 
the Allies; therefore, in approaching these matters in public discussion 
they should use all possible restraint. There were three rules to guide 
them in this state of affairs: (1) to give all practical help possible to 
those elements which were actively resisting the enemy; (2) to make 
clear that, so far as they could exert any authority, it should be used to 
ensure that these countries should be free to choose their own govern- 
ment when they were liberated; and (3) to work in the closest possible 
concert with their allies. 

For many months past the head and front of the resistance in Yugo- 
slavia have been the partisans, who were containing and engaging a 
large number of German divisions, and “‘we are doing all we can to 
supply them in every possible way. Our action in this respect has, of 
course, been endorsed by our Allies’. A British military mission had 
been with Gen. Tito since the spring, led by Brig. Maclean, and Russia 
had just decided to send one also, and the two would work together in 
close collaboration. 
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As to the executive National Committee of Liberation set up iy 
Yugoslavia, so far as he was aware this did not claim any authority 
outside the borders of the area in which it was operating, and it had 
certainly not claimed any form of recognition from the British Gover. 
ment. The partisans emphasized the provisional nature of this 
administration and held that it was for the Yugoslav people, as soon a 
the country was liberated, to choose freely the form of government they 
preferred. That, too, was the view of the British Government, and was 
the policy of King Peter and his Government. ‘“The moment it is over”, 
he said, ‘they will lay down their portfolios. That is-agreed by Gen, 
Tito, the King, and the Yugoslav Government’’. He added, “We are 
now at work, in consultation and in conjunction with our Allies, to do 
all that we can to bring those in Yugoslavia and. out of it to fight the 
common enemy”’. 

The position in Greece was different. There were warring bands, all 
in different degrees of hostility to the Germans, and there were als 
political controversies which cut right across the map. It was Britain's 
aim to unite almost all these bands in common action against the enemy, 

The publication of the King’s letter showed that he was anxious to 
make his contribution, and that his position should not be a matter of 
controversy. 

In Italy the troops had now reached the, narrowest part of the 
peninsula. After outlining the progress made since the attacks on the 
Trigno and Volturno rivers he said the casualties up to Nov. 23 were: 
British, 3,212 killed, 9,709 wounded, and 3,153 missing. American (up 
to Nov. 25) 1,603 killed, 6,361 wounded, and 2,685 missing. 

The Prime Minister and he were greatly encouraged by the outcome 
of the three Conferences, but ‘‘these events of course give no cause for 
easy optimism... Far from that ...the truth is to the contrary. The 
very magnitude of the plans to which we have set our hands, to which 
the leaders of the Governments have given their approval will call fo 
immense effort in the coming months from each and all of the United 
Nations . . . we have set ourselves a hard task in our determination to 
achieve victory at the earliest possible date... . For this effort we shal 
need all our strength, all our courage, all our unity, and in a greater 
measure, perhaps, than ever before... .’’. 


Mr. EpDEN’s REPLY TO THE DEBATE 


Mr. Eden, replying on Dec. 15 to the debate in Parliament, gave a 
outline of what was being done for refugees. Some 40,000 Poles were 
being moved from Persia to East and South Africa, India, Palestine, 
and Mexico, and 16,000 Greeks were being cared for, while almost 
many more who recently escaped from Greece were also in Englands 
charge. Since May, 1940 the Government had taken some 60,() 
into England, and they were still coming in at the rate of about 800): 
month. That the 34,000 Jews to whom entrance to Palestine had beet 
offered had not yet left for there was due solely to the attitude of the 
Bulgarian and Rumanian Governments. 

As-regards China, the Government regarded her as in all respects 
equal to all the other Powers with whom they were dealing. 1! 
delivery of supplies to her was being made entirely by U.S. aircraft, an! 
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the reason was that China was in the United States sphere. The 
figures were rising every month. 

“As to the Lebanon, he said it was not the case that the French 
declaration of independence in 1941 was made under pressure from 
Great Britain. ““We welcomed it”’, he said, “but it was not our pressure 
that caused France to make it. We have not asked the French Com- 
mittee to abandon the Mandate, except, of course, as part of a general 
settlement between themselves and the Levant States....I must 
also say... that M. Helleu’s action was not one which could be readily 
defended. The French National Committee expressly repudiated it.’ 

With regard to Frarice, he regarded the reconstruction of France as 
“not only entirely desirable but necessary”’ for Britain, but this could 
only be dene from within France herself. 

Speaking of Portuguese wolfram exports, he said that these, both to 
the United Nations and the enemy, were based on precise agreements 
and that the United Nations secured considerably the greater part of 
these supplies. The agreements were due for renewal in the first half 
of 1944, and Britain then hoped to get a further modification of the 
arrangements in her favour; the Portuguese Government had never 
been left in any doubt about Britain’s strong views on this subject. 

The long-range bombing of Germany had a very high place-in plans 
for the coming year, arid the Russians attached great importance to it. 
No secret engagements or treaties were entered into at Teheran, and 
he gave an assurance that no such agreements would be made while he 
was at the Foreign Office. With regard to the British policy towards 
Gen. Tito, supplies had regularly been sent to him: by air since May, 
and supplies were also beginning to go by sea, though they competed 
with supplies for the Allies in Italy. Speaking of affairs in Greece, he 
said there was no understanding between the British Government 
and the King of Greece concerning his future. Moreover, the recent 
statement published by the King had nothing to do with conversa- 
tions he had with Mr. Eden in Cairo. As to the Greek bands, the 
British Government would send supplies to any bands fighting the 
Germans, though they proposed to pursue a policy of bringing these 
different bands together. 

As to future foreign policy, the Moscow Conference had solved many 
problems. For instance, there had been a certain amount of question- 
ing about what was going on as between the Allies in the Mediterranean; 
to meet that situation the Advisory Council for Italy had been set up 
and all the 4 Powers were represented on it. The British Government 
had never said that the King and Badoglio had got to be there for ever, 
but that if a change came it would be better if it was certain that the 
new elements were truly representative of the Italian people. The 
European Advisory Commission had also been set up to deal with 
problems arising in the latter stages and at the end of the war. The 
Moscow Conference had proved that there was a common foundation 
on which Britain, the U.S.A., and Russia could work in the future. 
rhe duty of the British Government was to lend all its strength and 
authority to assist in an understanding between the U.S.A. and Russia 
and to provide its.own:special contribution to that understanding. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Though a few aircraft crossed the coast on several nights few bombs 
were dropped, and damage was nowhere serious. On Dec. 9 night 4 
raiders were destroyed. 

A very heavy daylight attack was made on Emden by over 1,0) 
U.S. bombers on Dec. 11, and 138 enemy fighters destroyed, for the loss 
of 17 bombers and 3 fighters. On Dec. 13 targets in N.W. Germany 
were again attacked by over 1,000 heavy bombers; also Schipol airfield 
and other objectives, and 15 enemy fighters destroyed, for the loss of 
7 bombers and 2 fighters. On Dec. 16 targets in N.W. Germany were 
again bombed by escorted B17s and B24s, and 18 enemy fighters 
destroyed, for the loss of 11 bombers and 1 fighter. On Dec. 20 Bremen 
was very heavily attacked by U.S. bombers, and 42 enemy fighters 
destroyed, for the loss of 25 bombers and 8 fighters. Marauders also 
bombed targets in France without loss, and their escort destroyed 8 
enemy ’planes. Daylight and night attacks were also made on Berlin 
by Mosquitoes, and on Dec. 16 night a very strong force of Lancasters 
dropped over 1,500 tons on the city in about 25 minutes, at a cost 
of 30 aircraft. Several night attacks were also made on objectives 
in Western Germany by Mosquitoes, almost without loss. Considerable 
damage was done to shipping off Norway and the French and Dutch 
coasts by both naval units and aircraft. The loss was announced of 
the minesweeper Hebe and the trawler Rysa. 

Among targets in Germany and Austria bombed from bases in Italy 
or North Africa were the railway at Innsbruck leading to the Brenner 
Pass on Dec. 15 and 19, and Augsburg also on Dec. 19, 

On Dec. 11 the defeat was announced of an attempt by a pack of 
U-boats to attack 2 convoys in the North Atlantic. 

In operations extending over 2 days and 2 nights naval units and 
C.C. aircraft sank 5 and damaged 3 others, preventing the attack being 
made, with the result that over 99 per cent of the total number of 
escorted ships reached harbour in safety. The warships suffered neither 
damage nor casualties; 2 aircraft were damaged and forced to alight on 
the sea. 

On Dec. 9 the joint statement for November on the campaign against 
the U-boats was issued. Fewer cargoes were sunk than in any other 
month since May, 1940, and, for the fourth month running, more 
U-boats were sunk than merchantmen. Aircraft operating from the 
Azores played a large part in the operations. On Dec. 17 it was an- 
nounced that naval units and C.C. aircraft had sunk 2 more U-boats, 
and prevented any attack being made on 2 important west-bound 
convoys. 

The Germans reported all the attacks on Emden, Berlin, and other 
cities as terror attacks on residential quarters, and claimed the des- 
truction of a few more aircraft than were actually lost. They admitted 
heavy damage in the day raids of Dec. 16, especially at Bremen, and 
considerable damage in the night attack on Berlin on Dec. 16. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
In the fighting west of Kiev the Germans maintained heavy pressure, 
and on Dec. 7 and 8 the Russians reported some withdrawals neat 
Chernyakhov. They claimed the knocking out of 128 tanks on Dec. 6, 
1124 
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stating that Manstein was using between 1,200 and 1,700 in very heavy 
attacks on the Russian defences between Malin and Chernyakhov and 
in the Fastov area, south-west of Kiev. On Dec. 10 they said the enemy 
was being held, and some 100 of his tanks disabled each day, but on 
Dec. 14 announced the abandonment of Radomysl, 20 miles due south 
of Malin. They then hit back, and during the next few days reported 
the recapture of several places between these two towns, and claimed 
to be recovering the initiative. 

In the country south of Cherkasy and south-west of Kremenchug 
the Russians on Dec. 7 reported that they were rolling up that sector of 
the Dnieper line defences, while guerrillas in the German rear were very 
active. Progress was made, in heavy fighting, south of Cherkasy, but 
the town itself was not taken till Dec. 14, after 5 weeks’ fighting, in 
which the Russians dropped thousands of parachute troops behind the 
German lines to co-operate with the guerrillas, meanwhile pushing west- 
ward along the Tyasmin river to outflank Cherkasy from the south and 
threaten Smyela junction. 

South-west of Kremenchug Mederovo and other stations on the line 
from Znamenka running south to Nikolaiev were taken, and on Dec. 10 
Znamenka junction was captured, with several other stations in the 
direction of Kirovograd. At Znamenka 94 tanks, 152 guns, 684 lorries, 
and much other equipment was captured. 

By Dec. 15 the Russian advance guards from the Cherkasy and 
Kremenchug sectors had joined hands, several places south-east of 
Cherkasy had been occupied, and, further south, progress made to within 
a few miles of Kirovograd. Meanwhile frequent air attacks were made 
onthe railways, now jammed with traffic, in and round Smyela and Zna- 
menka junctions. The Germans made a succession of violent attacks 
from Kirovograd on the Russian right flank north of the town, with 
strong Luftwaffe support, and, according to the Russians, lost 100 air- 
craft on Dec. 16 alone: On Dec. 18 the Russians reported the repulse of 
many attacks in that area, followed by slight gains themselves in their 
advance towards Kirovograd. 

On Dec. 19 the Russians announced the success of an offensive begun 

a few days earlier south of Nevel and already reported by the Germans. 
Troops of the First Baltic Front had broken through on a 50-mile 
front and advanced nearly 20 miles, capturing, in 5 days’ fighting, 
2,000 prisoners, and killing some 20,000 Germans. They put out of 
action 69 tanks, 164 guns, etc., and captured 37 tanks, 194 guns, and 
many stores, etc. By Dec. 20 they had liberated nearly 600 places, 
mostly between Nevel and Gorodok (on the railway, north of Vitebsk) 
and were well west of the line running south to Vitebsk. That place was 
reported to be the most strongly defended in the whole of Russia. 
_ According to the Germans the Russians were using some 220,000 men 
in these attacks, but failed to break through, and on Dec. 19 they claimed 
to be still holding firmly the line from Nevel to Vitebsk. They reported 
the repulse of 34 attacks in 2 days, and the destruction of 52 aircraft 
lor the loss of 2 of their own. They also reported heavy attacks north- 
west r Nevel, towards the line to Riga, which they said were increasing 
In violence. 

On Dec. 20 the Russians reported the elimination of the enemy 
bridgehead opposite Kherson, at the Dnieper mouth, and the Germans 
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admitted that one’bridgehead on the east bank near Kherson had beer 
evacuated. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 

The 8th Army attacked on the Moro river on Dec. 5 midnight, and 
gained a firm foothold on the west bank near the coast. On Dec, 8 
another attack was made by Canadian troops and another bridgehead 
established next day. On Dec. 10 San Leonardo, at the mouth of the 
river, was taken, and the road from Ortona to Orsogna was being 
shelled. On Dec. 12 the positions held north of the Moro were widened, 
and strong counter-attacks repulsed. The troops were now across the 
Ortona-Orsogna road, but all along this 15 mile front the enemy made 
frequent and violent counter attacks, and progress was slow. On 
Dec. 14 Caldari was captured, and next day, Berardi, both south of 
Ortona, and on Dec. 16 New Zealand troops made a successful attack on 
the road, and next day reached the outskirts of Orsogna, after an action 
in which 13 German tanks were knocked out and 2 captured. More 
than half the road had now been occupied, outflanking Ortona, and in 
the fighting the 90th Panzer Grenadier Division was virtually wiped 
out and heavy losses inflicted on the Ist Parachute Division which 
was sent up in support. On Dec, 19 Consalvi was captured, over a 
mile across the road, and 5 Mark IV tanks knocked out. 

The 5th Army met very strong resistance in driving the enemy from 
Monte Camino and Monte Maggiore, but by Dec. 10 had occupied all 
of both heights, after 9 days of heavy fighting, giving it control of the 
whole of the east bank of the Garigliano river. Calabritto changed hands 
several times before being taken, and Mignano was occupied on Dec. 9. 
North of the latter Italian troops were reported on Dec. 11 to be in 
action. U.S. troops were heavily engaged west of Filignano and furtlizr 
south round San Pietro, which was within reach of shell fire on Dec. |! 
but was not captured until Dec. 18. Lagone, due west of Filignano, was 
taken on Dec. 17. 

A desperate struggle took place for Monte Sambucaro, just north of 
San Pietro, described as the sentinel village of the road from Capua to 
Rome. Its capture opened wider the door to the Liri Valley, running 
east and west south of the main road. During the fighting for these key 
points on both fronts the Luftwaffe showed considerable activity, and 
the Dec. 20 communiqué reported the destruction of 43 aircraft, for the 
loss of 16 including those engaged in operations over the Dalmatian 
coast. Daily attacks were made on airfields, ports, enemy communica- 
tions, and points of concentration behind the front, including Padua, 
Civita Vecchia, San Stefano, Orte, Spoleto, Pescara, Aquila, Ancona, 
Chieti, Ventimiglia, San Vittore, Arce, Itri, Terracina, Pontecorvo, 
Casello, Atina, Canosa, Tollo, Cassino, Perugia, Anzio, Arezz0, 
Foligno, and Terni. On Dec. 15 the railway from Bolzano to the 
Brenner and the viaduct over the Avisio river were bombed, next day 
the Dogna bridge, north of Udine, and on Dec. 18 the Antheor viaduct, 
near Cannes, and bridges over the Var river. 

In Greece and Crete several heavy attacks were made on Kalamaki, 
Eleusis, Tatoi, and Heraklion airfields, on the port at Piraeus, and 00 
targets on Leros, Salamis, and Samos. Over the Greek airfields many 
enemy fighters were destroyed and grounded aircraft hit. 
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On Dec. 9 it was announced that Italian units were fighting with 
the Allies; on Dec. 13, that since the landing at Salerno, 6,000 German 
prisoners had been taken; and on Dec. 17 that French-Moroccan 
Goums were fighting with success with the 5th army. On Dec. 8 it was 
announced that the losses of the Imperial forces from Sept. 3 to Nov. 23 
were 3,212 killed, 9,709 wounded, and 3,153 missing. On Dec. 8 the 
loss of the destroyer Dulverton was announced, and on Dec. 16 Mr. 
Stimson stated that in an air attack on Bari on Dec. 2 hits on 2 ammuni- 
tion ships had led to the loss of 5 U.S. vessels and damage to others, and 
caused about 1,000 casualties in all. Press reports gave the number of 
ships sunk as 17. 

The Germans reported the destruction of considerable numbers of 
Allied aircraft, and, on Dec. 8, the sinking of 7 ships by U-boats. On 
Dec. 10 they admitted a withdrawal of ‘‘some miles’’ on the 5th Army 
front, and, next day, the evacuation of Mignano, which had taken 
place ‘‘weeks ago’’. They claimed to have inflicted very heavy losses on 
the 8th Army. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 

Early in December the Germans were reported to be bringing rein- 
forcements from Greece, Austria, and Albania to Bosnia, to deal with 
Gen. Tito’s forces, owing to the failure of their offensive in the third 
week of November carried out from Brcka and the Bosna Valley (south 
of the Save west of the Drina). The wrecking of 3 troop trains on the line 
from Brod to Belgrade was reported, and the blowing up of 40 trucks of 
ammunition by a company of Russian prisoners who escaped and 
joined the partisans, as did also 36 Croat Air Force pilots. On Dec. 12 
Tito’s forces reported heavy defensive fighting in west Serbia, where 
after 2 weeks’ fighting in which they used tanks, the Germans captured 
Prijepolje, on the Lim river some 40 miles west-north-west of Novibazar. 
On Dec. 15 a Moslem brigade took Kladanj, some 25 miles north of 
Serajevo, which Tito was reported to be trying to reach, while in 
northern Bosnia his troops reached the outskirts of Banjaluka, south of 
the Save on its tributary the Vrbas. Fighting was also reported near 
Podgorica (in Montenegro, east of Cattaro) which was bombed by Allied 
aircraft. Other places bombed included Mostar (Herzegovina), Split, 
Sibenik, shipping along the coast, oil tanks in the Gulf of Kotor, and 
the railways around Sofia, which were heavily attacked on Dec. 10 for 
the third time in a month. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On Dec. 8 it was announced that the carrier based air force which 
bombed the Marshall Islands on Dec. 4 sank 6 ships (2 light cruisers) 
at the seaplane base and anchorage at Mili atoll and damaged 4 more, 
and shot down 72 or more aircraft as well as damaging others on the 
water. Allied air losses were light, and only 1 ship was slightly damaged. 
On Dec. 10 Nauru was shelled by warships, and Jaluit and Mili were 
again bombed then and-next day, 3 attacks being made in 2 days. 
Uhese attacks were resumed on Dec. 15 and 16, and-several enemy 
fighters shot down. 
_ In New Britain a series of heavy air attacks were made on Rabaul, 
Gasmata, and the Arawe area, west of Cape Merkus, preparatory to a 
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landing at 3 points near the Cape on Dec. 15. This was carried oy 
successfully by U.S. troops with naval cover, and Pilelo Island was 
also occupied, all without the loss of a ship or a ’plane. This gave the 
U.S. forces control of the Vitiaz Straits and neutralized the enemy bag 
at Gasmata. The naval force used was the largest which had so fay 
operated in the south-west Pacific, and a hard-hitting assault force was 
landed. Opposition was strong at one point, but elsewhere resistance 
was very slight. The Japanese made frequent air attacks on the 
positions established, but did little damage and lost a large proportion 
of their aircraft. Meanwhile Allied air attacks on Gasmata and Cape 
Gloucester had silenced both by Dec. 18. 

In New Guinea the Australians took Wareo on Dec. 8 and crossed the 
Sewi River by Dec. 14, and on Dec. 15 took Lakona, a main enemy base 
12 miles north of Finschafen. Off the coast 2 large vessels and many 
troop barges were sunk, and a tanker left sinking north-west of the 
Admiralty Islands. On Bougainville enemy positions were frequently 
bombed, and Buin received a heavy attack. On Dec. 17 it was announced 
that U.S. submarines had sunk 8 ships, including 2 large and 3 medium 
transports or cargo ships, and 2 large tankers. 

The Japanese claimed the sinking of 2 large and 4 small transports 
and over 50 landing barges in the operations at Arawe, and the probable 
sinking of a cruiser. 


Sino-Japanese War. Changteh fell to the Japanese on Dec. 3, but 
early on Dec. 9 the Chinese drove out the enemy, with the help of heavy 
air attacks by U.S. bombers. Enemy casualties in the prolonged 
fighting in the area were estimated at 40,000, and those of the Chinese 
even higher. On Dec. 11 the Chinese reported that they were advancing 
in “the Wuchang area’’, and were only 30 miles from the Wuhan cities, 
which were being bombed by U.S. ’planes. Japanese forces in the Tung- 
ting Lake area were also persistently attacked from the air. 

On Dec. 13 the Chinese took Shihmen and Linti, north of Changtel, 
and the Japanese were now stated to be retreating north-west, but 
Chinese aircraft destroyed roads and bridges in northern Hunai, 
hampering their movements. The same day a U.S. Air Force base in 
West Hunan was raided, but 9 aircraft were shot down and probably 
7 more, for the loss of 1 U.S. fighter. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

At the beginning of December the Japanese, operating from thet 
base at Kamaing, increased their pressure against the Chinese forces 
in the Hukawng Valley protecting the building of the Ledo Road from 
India. 

Allied bombers were active in the Chin Hills and the Ningbyen area 
and also bombed Rangoon, Insein, Bassein, and Heho airfield, the !as 
on 3 nights in the first week of December. During the week 18 enet 
‘planes were destroyed for the loss of 12 Allied aircraft. ‘ 

‘In the second week U.S. bombers attacked barracks and airfields ! 
~ Mandalay, the Myitnge bridge, Paleik and Moulmein - railway yards 
Toungoo depots, Heho and Namsang airfields, transport in the Taungt! 
Pass, and river traffic in the Mayu Peninsula, and destroyed-18 Japan® 
‘planes for the loss of 4. “sen sDeowe a a 
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On Dec. 13 the enemy raided an airfield in East Assam, doing very 
slight damage, and losing 14 ’planes destroyed and 18 damaged. 

On Dec. 19 the C.-in-C. South-east Asia Command issued an order 
uniting all combat units of the R.A.F. and the U.S. Army A.F. in the 
South-east Asia theatre in a single Allied Air Force, under the command 
of Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard Peirse. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA. Dec. 11.—It was learnt that Mr. Eden visited Algiers 
on his way from Cairo to London, and saw M. Massigli and other 
leading members of the French Administration. 

Dec. 20.—It was confirmed that MM. Flandin, Peyrouton, and 
Boisson had been arrested in Algeria. 


AUSTRALIA. Dec. 8.—The Treasurer and Minister of Recon- 
struction, writing in the press on post-war reconstruction, said that, 
while the Government would not shrink from the fullest possible 
development of Australia, it suffered no illusion that she had all the 
natural resources necessary for self-sufficiency in terms of modern 
standards of life, or that any policy of fullemployment was for Australia 
alone. On the contrary, full employment for all nations was the 
indispensable basis of fruitful self-sufficiency. Australia depended very 
much on her export industries, and no attempt to build up her living 
standards in isolation from the rest of the world could withstand the 
test of time. 

He also advocated the taking in hand of the development of un- 
developed countries in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

Dec. 14.—At the Federal Conference of the Labour Party, meeting 
in Canberra, Mr. Curtin outlined a plan providing for full and con- 
tinuous consultation between the countries of the Commonwealth. 
He then moved a resolution affirming Australian adherence to the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and approving the development of 
Empire and international co-operation, with the proviso that such 
co-operation should accord with Australian policy. 

Mr. Curtin said he thought there should be frequent meetings of 
Dominion Prime Ministers, not necessarily always in London, and he 
declared the Dominions ought to be fully informed of developments in 
policy before decisions were taken. There should be a Standing 
Committee of the Imperial Conference to handle the problems arising 
between conferences. The Secretariat of the Imperial Conference 
should be established in London, but should not have a fixed venue. 

In view of the teeming millions of coloured peoples to the north of 
Australia he advocated a plan of regional co-operation in the Pacific 
between the U.K., Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and other nations 
with parallel interests, since Australia could not bé governed in the 
years to come without being harnessed to other nations. 

Dec. 15.—Mr,’ Curtis’s motion was adopted unanimously by ‘the 
Labour Party Conference. 
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BELGIUM. Dec. 15.—The News Agency reported that 10 Belgians 
had been hanged at Antwerp by the Germans after conviction for 
possession of firearms and acts of sabotage. The Germans announced 
that 9 Belgians and 2 Frenchmen had been sentenced to death for 
sheltering allied airmen. 

Dec. 16.—It was learnt that the Minister of Information, during 
a visit he had just paid to Northern Ireland, had said that after 
the war Belgium intended to maintain the good relations she had 
always had with Britain. It was necessary that a big Power should 
take the steps to ensure peace in Europe, and no one could do it better 
than the British Commonwealth, which could become the leader of 
nations, specially in Western Europe. “We Belgians’’, he said, “are 
ready to sacrifice a part of our sovereignty on the altar of world peace. 
We ask but one thing—to be free in our interior régime and to earn our 
living properly and honestly. We are sure Britain is able to understand 
us and to give us the fair guarantee we need for our social reconstruction 
and for the happiness of our people.” 


BOLIVIA. | Dec. 20.—Gen. Pefiaranda’s Government was overthrown 
by a coup d’Etat led by Sefior Estensero, a former Minister of Economy, 
had Major Taborga. The national wireless announced that the General 
and resigned “‘in obedience to the will of the people and the Army, which 
is resolved to separate me from the leadership of the nation”. Some gun- 
fire was reported in the night, and fighting occurred in the streets of 
La Paz. 

Sefior Estensero broadcast a message saying the revolution had 
triumphed, and a manifesto was issued declaring that the “régime of 
political and economic oppression’”’ had ended, and that the movement 
meant “‘the economic redemption” of the people. The publication o/ 
newspapers was forbidden. Later a Goyernment was formed, with Major 
Villarroel as President; Sefior Tamayo, Foreign Affairs; Sefior Estensero, 
Finance; Sefior Taborga, the Interior; Major Pinto, Defence; Sefor 
Chacon, Economic Affairs; Sefior Montenegro, Agriculture; Major 
Ponce, Public Works; Sefior Andrade, Labour; and Major Calero, 
Education. The President said the Government would be democratic, 
would respect the Constitution, international treaties, and the good- 
neighbour policy, and maintain solidarity with the United States. 


BRAZIL. Dec. 12.—It was announced that a military mission had 
arrived in Algiers and was an advance reconnaissance party of the 
Brazilian expeditionary force. 

Dec. 18.—A convention to study the country’s economic position in 
the world ended a 3 weeks’ session after adopting resolutions welcoming 
foreign capital and opposing the Government’s restrictions on capital 
of a “‘confiscatory nature’’, calling for the creation of a Ministry °! 
National Economy, advocating the formation of a Government 
Central Bank, and calling for increased industrialization. 


BULGARIA. Dec. 10.—An official German statement declared tha! 
Bulgaria had no claims against her neighbours; her aspirations had 
been satisfied. The leaders of the country were conspicuous for thei! 
moderation, and their relations with Turkey had always ‘been good. 
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The Army not only merited full confidence, but was completely intact 
and well equipped. ‘‘The Bulgarian statesmen’’, it added, ‘were 
satisfied with the results of their last visit to the Fiihrer. This visit 
gave them an insight into Germany’s strength and possibilities, and 
they know perfectly well what they themselves have to defend.”’ 

The Sobranje was reported to have ceased functioning that day 
for one week. 

Reports from Hungarian sources stated that the Foreign Minister 
had resigned, after a vote of no confidence in the Government during 
a secret session of the Sobranje on Dec. 8. 

Dec. 11.—All road traffic was suspended except for military purposes. 
Reports were current that Gen. Michov, one of the Regents, had 
resigned. 

Dec. 12.—The Prime Minister, according to German official reports, 
declared that their foreign policy was approved by 99 per cent of the 
people. Their aim was to defend their rights and preserve the nation’s 
independence. 

Partisans were reported to be in conflict with the police in several 
parts of the country. 


CANADA. Dec. 10.—The Prime Minister announced that the 
Legations in Russia, China, and Brazil were to be raised to the rank of 
Embassies. National Defence H.Q. stated that casualties in the 
Mediterranean area up to Nov. 23 were 3,533, of whom 713 were 
dead and 195 missing. 


CHINA. Dec. 8.—The Government took over full control of foreign 
exchange, dissolving the Chinese Currency Stabilization Board and 
limiting the authorization to deal in foreign exchange to Chinese 
banks and one foreign bank, the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. 

Dec. 13.—The good-will mission in London, and speech by Dr. 
Wang Shih-chieh. (see Great Britain.) 

Chiang Kai-shek telegraphed to Mr. Churchill on the anniversary of 
the outbreak of the Pacific war, expressing admiration for the heroic 
tenacity of the British people, and confidence that ‘our united efforts 
in war, as well as in peace, will lead to the creation of a new and better 
world order”. Mr. Churchill’s reply. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 17.—Gen, Carton de Wiart arrived in Chungking. 


OTS baste Dec. 11.—President Benes in Moscow. (see 
S.S.R.) 

Dec. 12.—Signature of treaty with Russia. (see Special Note.) 

Dec. 15.—The Foreign Minister, addressing the State Council in 
London, said the phrase Drang nach Osten was used in the Treaty with 
Russia deliberately in order to bring into prominence the common 
interests and aims of Soviet and Czechoslovak policy. The war had 
shown convincingly that the success of the Drang nach Osten would 
signify the final success of the German Drang nach Westen, and this 
twofold “slide” must be broken. 

"he protocol confirmed that Russia and Czechoslovakia both 
regarded the realization of the project of a tripartite pact to include 
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Poland as one of the aims of their policy. It was also their own vital 
interest that the friendship with Britain should be systematically 
cultivated and consolidated in every sphere after the war. : 


DENMARK. Dec. 7.—A machine-shop in Copenhagen was blown up 
by patriots: Swedish reports stated that 3 arrested Danes who tried to 
escape on Dec. 4 were shot dead by the Germans. 

Dec. 9.—It was learnt that a Council of Freedom had been established 
in the country, representing all parties, to organize resistance, and 
that it was in touch with the Free Danish Movement in London. It 
had also prepared a plan for reconstruction after the recovery of 
liberty which outlined the treatment to be given to Danes who had 
collaborated with the Germans and sketched out a full scheme for an 
immediate return to democracy. 

Dec. 20.—Seyss-Inquart arrived in Copenhagen with his staff. 


EGYPT. Dec. 6.—The King received the Turkish President. Gen. 
Smuts arrived in Cairo and saw President Roosevelt. Gen. Catroux 
also arrived. 

Dec. 7.—Issue of statement at conclusion of Conference between 
President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and President Inénii. (see Special 
Note.) Gen. Spears arrived.in Cairo. President Roosevelt and President 
Indnii left. 

Dec. 8.—M. Vyshinsky arrived in Cairo to confer with the Soviet 
Ambassador to Turkey. The King received Mr. Churchill. Gen 
Smuts told the press that he was returning home more convinced of 
victory than ever before. The most critical situation had been in the 
diplomatic field, but “we are now absolutely undivided for final 
victory’. Next year would probably be one of the most decisive years 
in human history, and he hoped that by next Christmas (1944) they 
would be going home with victory in their pockets. “We are facing”, 
he said, ‘‘one of the greater revolutions of human history, not to be 
compared with the revolutions in the textbooks . . . The significance of 
this war is that it is the first step towards the greater liberty which is 
coming to us.”’ 

Dec. 9.—Gen. Smuts left for South Africa. 

Dec. 13.—The Lebanese Minister of Supply arrived in Cairo to thank 
the King and the Prime Minister for their support in the crisis. Speak- 
ing at a reception he ranged “‘the Arab Lebanon, of which you glorify 
the name after you had felt repugnance in naming it’’, with the Arab 
bloc, towards which the Lebanon would showa greater spirit of sacrifice, 
solidarity, and comprehension than any other country. The Lebanon 
would do everything possible to realize the independence of the Arab 
fatherland and to ensure that Arabs were heard and received a worthy 
place in the concert of nations. The Lebanon, to secure its indepen- 
dence, would fight to victory or perish. he" 

Dec, 20.—It was announced that a delegation from Gen. |itos 
forces had recently visited Alexandria for discussions with representa- 
tives of the British forces regarding the implementation of the British 
policy of affording all military support to all forces resisting the enemy 
in. Yugoslavia. U.S. forces were associated with the conversations, 
which resulted in full agreement as to plans. 
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FINLAND. Dec. 17.—President Ryti accepted the resignation of the 
Minister of Social Welfare (offered some weeks previously and believed 
to be due to German pressure) and appointed Hr. Aaltonen, secretary- 
general of the Social-Democrat Party, to succeed him. 


FRANCE. Dec. 7.—A bomb was thrown at an hotel at Annemasse 
where several hostages were imprisoned. They tried to escape, and a 
curfew was imposed. 

Dec. 8—The National Committee issued a declaration regarding 
Indo-China stating that ‘Free France solemnly repudiates all actions 
and surrenders which may have been accepted to the detriment of her 
rights and interests... France will continue the struggle until the 
defeat of the aggressor and the total liberation of all the territories of 
the Union of Indo-China. France then, as well as keeping in mind the 
nobility and integrity of the ruling sovereigns of Indo-China, will 
certainly remember the proud and loyal attitude with which, at our 
side, they have opposed Japan and Siam and their faithful attachment 
to the French community”’. 

To these people France intended to give ‘‘a new political standing 
in the midst of the French community where, within the framework of 
the federal organization, the liberties of each country in the Union 
will be exerted and sanctioned; where the liberal character of its 
institutions will be accentuated without losing the original stamp of 
Indo-Chinese civilization and its traditions; and where the Indo- 
Chinese will finally have access to all the public positions and functions 
of the State’. 

At the same time there would be a remoulding of the economic 
status of the Union which, on the basis of an autonomous Customs and 
fiscal system, would assure its own prosperity and contribute to that 
of neighbouring countries, particularly China. 

The National Committee announced that Admirals Michelier and 
Godefroy had been retired and debarred from visiting or living in any 
important port in military use. 

Five hostages were shot at Annemasse by the Germans. 

Dec. 9.—Vichy radio reported a big round-up of terrorists throughout 
the country, and Paris radio said fighting was going on between the 
militia and patriot bodies. 

Dec. 11.—Swiss reports stated that the Gestapo had arrested all the 
students of Strasbourg University, in reprisal for the escape of a pro- 
fessor wanted by the Germans and the wounding of a Gestapo agent. 

The National Committee in Algiers passed various measures for 
re-establishing social order and security in Corsica. (The island was 
included within the prefecture of Algiers for administrative purposes.) 

Dec. 12.—Gen. de Gaulle, speaking at Constantine, Algeria, said 
the National Committee had decided that all the rights of French 
citizenship should be given to large numbers of Moslems, and the pro- 
portion of them in local assemblies increased. Many administrative 
posts would also be opened to all who proved their fitness for them. 

It was announced in Algiers that 40 persons had been interned the 
previous week for “anti-national activities”, all of them members of 
Doriot’s French Popular Party, Pétain’s Legion of Combatants, 
Laval’s Militia, or the “Collaboration” group. They included Gen. 
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Frangois, head of the Legion in Algeria, and Gen. Martin, its head jy 
Morocco. 

Vichy radio announced the arrest of 90 persons in Paris for terrorist 
activities and the possession of arms and explosives. 

Dec. 13.—Déat, writing in L’@2uvre, said ‘‘France is on the brink of 
civil war. The reason is the weakness of the State’. No party, nor the 
Germans, had enough strength to dominate everywhere at one time. 

Dec. 16.—F.F.H.Q. in London stated that a force of 175,000 French 
and 275,000 Moroccan troops formed in North Africa was ready to go 
into action with the Allies. 

Dec. 18.—Fighting was reported near Evian between German troops 
and patriots, who attacked the Germans after the shooting of 5 French- 
men arrested as “‘rebels’’. 


— 


GERMANY. Dec. 7.—Gen. Dittmar broadcast a warning that the 
Allies were about to launch ’‘a major offensive against our will to fight 
and our morale at the front and at home. We are to capitulate—a 
senseless plan, for capitulation to-day has become a word without 
meaning. It stands for laying down one’s arms on the strength of a 
mutual understanding. But the enemy leaves us no choice but to 
suffer annihilation. .. What, then, is the aim of such an offensive against 
our fighting morale? . . . We see init an admission that, even though the 
Russians have the big battalions, their numerical superiority has not 
tipped the scales’. The objective they in Germany were striving after 
was to break the enemy’s will to destroy them, and that this was the 
right course was amply confirmed by the enemy’s admission that he 
could not win the war by military means. 

Dec. 11.—Ribbentrop broadcast a statement on the anniversary of 
the Axis Pact in which he said “the enemy say there will soon bea 
general attack on Europe and East Asia. Our reply is ‘Let them come’ 
We are on our guard, and will give them a warm welcome... The 
High Command remains completely unmoved by this hysterical 
babble, for the Fiihrer has erected fortifications on all the Atlantic 
coast of gigantic dimensions without parallel in history. In them 
stands a garrison which waits with fanatical eagerness for the moment 
when it will at last confront the enemy and get to grips with him. To 
get out of the blind alley where their strategy has led them our enemies 
have concentrated on a new type of warfare, typical of their mentality 
It consists on the one hand in the cowardly bombing of civilians, and, 
on the other, in propaganda fireworks’. The morale of the civil 
population not only could not be shaken by terror bombing, but it was 
being strengthened and consolidated. The second method was 
equally hopeless. 

One fact became more visible at every conference—the boundles 
imperialism of the three Powers. Each had only one urge—to conque! 
as much as possible. 

He also declared that: they would hold the Russians until their 
man-power was exhausted. ‘ 

Hitler telegraphed to the Emperor of Japan expressing his firm 
conviction of a final victory, and sent his ‘‘most cordial regards ané 
wishes” to Mussolini. 

Dec. 12.—Rommel was appointed C.-in-C. of the European fortress 
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[he News Agency stated he was on‘a tour of the defences of 
the Scandinavian coasts, a mission entrusted to him by the Fiihrer and 
a direct consequence of the Teheran Conference decisions. 

The Overseas News Agency issued a call to Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria to give a clear answer to Mr. Cordell Hull, saying that the 
enemy was now trying to lever Germany’s smaller allies out of the front 
line. These allies had replied to the sugary offers from Teheran in a 
fashion that already anticipated their answer to Hull’s threats, but 
Berlin considered that a reply to this attempt to put pressure on them 
would be valuable, 

Dec. 14.—Goebbels told a meeting of propaganda chiefs that the 
nation was “ready ‘for the utmost’, and derided the prospects of a 
successful invasion. The hopes of a military and political collapse in 
Germany had failed, and in Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran the enemy 
had tried to cope with this new situation. But the empty communiqués 
issued after them showed that the enemy had no way out of it except 
to seek a decision by a desperate attempt at invasion. Germany’s 
resistance had been hardened “‘in the fire-storms of the terror attacks’, 
he declared. 

Dec. 17.—Goebbels said in Das Reich that “Britain will lose this war 
in the political sphere even if she should succeed in winning it in the 
military sphere. ...Great Britain has no man-power, no ships, and 
nomoney. She is dependent on the mercy of her allies. More than that, 
she has sold herself for better or for worse. The British Empire is 
selling out, and one day its friends and foes will join to swallow it up. 
... Churchill might have obtained a cheap peace in 1940. Instead he 
continued the war, though he should have known what was coming. 
... Now, Britain, having reached the point when she cannot back out, 
finds herself forced to give in to the ambitions of her more powerful 
allies... J At a no distant date Britain will be forced to embark on the 
invasion of the Continent. This will fail, and this bankruptcy on the 
battlefield will be followed by Britain’s collapse on the foreign political 
front’’. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Dec. 7.—Mr. Atlee, replying to questions in 
Parliament, said Gen. Smuts had described his speech on Nov. 25 as an 
informal talk, and said at the outset that he simply wanted to suggest 
certain lines of thought, and he must not be held responsible for them 
thereafter. He had also made it clear that it did not, and never was 
intended to, constitute a statement of Government policy. The policy 
of the Government as regards France, said Mr. Atlee, remained as it 
was stated in the King’s speech of Nov. 28, of which the words were: 
“We look forward to the liberation of France and her restoration to the 
ranks of the Great Powers’’. He added that he understood the speech 
was printed at the desire of Gen. Smuts himself. 

Dec. 8.—Mr. Law, in reply to questions in Parliament, said he had 
no further information about Yugoslavia other than had appeared in 
the press, and was not in a position to say what would be the relations 
of the two committees set up under Gen. Tito with King Peter and his 
Government. The Government’s policy was to support all forces in 
Yugoslavia which were resisting the Germans, and “‘as things are’, he 
said, “we are supporting the partisan forces, giving them more support 
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than we are giving Gen. Mihailovitch for the simple reason that the 
resistance of the partisan forces to the Germans is very much greater”. 

Dec. 10.—The Foreign office issued a report on the relief work {o; 
refugees done at the Bermuda Conference in April and since then. | 
showed that since 1938 some 195,000 immigrants from Europe had been 
admitted into the U.S.A., and that since May, 1940 some 60,000 non. 
British refugees had been admitted into the U.K. Over and above the 
admissions into Palestine under the White Paper on special refugee 
provisions the Palestine Government had offered to receive 34,00 
potential Jewish refugees from S.E. Europe. 

Dec. 11.—Mr. Eden, Mr. Winant, Lord Leathers, Sir Andrew 
Cunningham, and Sir Charles Portal arrived back in London. 

Dec. 13.—Air raid casualties in the U.K. in November numbered 119 
killed and 238 seriously injured. 

The Lord Mayor of London entertained the Chinese good-will mis. 
sion, and its leader, Dr. Wang’ Shih-chieh, stated in a speech that his 
Government, after the abolition of extraterritoriality, had decided to 
remove all restrictions on foreign investment in China and had thus 
cleared the way for full and equal partnership between China and her 
allies in the economic field. 

Telegram from Chiang Kai-shek to Mr. Churchill. (see China.) 
Mr. Churchill replied that he and the whole nation had long admired 
the steadfastness and endurance of China, and that he was confident 
the decisions of the Cairo Conference would bear good fruit. 

Dec. 14.—The Stationery Office issued the text of the agreement for 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, signed 
in Washington on Nov. 9. Cmd. 649. 

Mr. Eden’s review in Parliament of the Conferences in Cairo and 
Teheran and reply to the debate. (see Special Summary.) 

Dec. 15.—The members of the European Advisory Commission held 
a preliminary meeting in London. 

Dec. 16.—The Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
met in London. 

Dec. 20.—The Chief of the Imperial General Staff arrived in England 
from Italy. 


GREECE. Dec. 7.—The Minister of Marine broadcast from Cairo an 
appeal to the people to abstain from the pursuit of political ends while 
the struggle for liberation went on, and to remember that internal 
strife was perhaps the greatest tragedy the nation had endured. 

Dec. 11.—The text was released in Cairo of a letter written by the King 
on Nov. 8 to the Prime Minister in which he said that when the hour of 
liberation struck he would examine anew the question of the date o! 
his return to Greece in agreement with the Government, in the light 
of the political and military conditions of the time and the national 
interest, as his counsel. “Unity is necessary to-day’, he said, “for 
the final effort against the enemy, but it will also be needed during 
the period after liberation.” . 

Dec. 12.—Reports reaching the World Jewish Congress in London 
stated that 53,000 Jews had recently been deported from the Salonika 
district to Poland, and that none now remained there or in Greek 
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Macedonia and Thrace. All their property and resources were 
confiscated. 

Dec. 19.—The Government issued.a statement in Cairo reporting 
that in Thrace and Eastern Macedonia the Bulgarians were carrying 


out mass executions. 


INDIA. Dec. 20.—The Viceroy stated in an address to the annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta that he had 
every confidence in a victorious outcome of the war in Europe in the not 
too far distant future, but that the end of the war in the West was only 
the beginning of the war in the East, for there could be no security until 
Japan was as thoroughly defeated as Germany. Indian help had saved 
the Middle East at a critical time, and was still contributing to security 
there and taking part in the fighting in Italy. With regard to the food 
problem, he said the key points in the food plan were full rationing in the 
larger towns and price control; there was a food policy for India as a 
whole, which could be carried out if the Provinces and States co- 
operated. The Central Government could not continue indefinitely to 
“carry the province of Bengal, which produced abundant food but 
failed to have it properly distributed through administrative inefficiency. 
He did not mention constitutional or political problems, he said, not 
because he had not the fullest sympathy with the aspirations of India 
for self-government or because he considered political progress 
impossible during the war, but because he did not believe he could make 
their solution any easier by talking about them at present. He did not 
believe that political differences could be solved by administrative 
action, but he thought that co-operation in the achievement of great 
administrative aims would do much to produce conditions suitable for 
the political deadlock. 


INDO-CHINA. Dec. 8.—Declaration by French National Committee 
regarding political and economic reorganization of the Union. (see 
France.) 


IRAN. Dec. 14.—The Prime Minister submitted the resignation of 
the Cabinet. Elections for a new Parliament were in progress, and 
he was understood to wish to strengthen the Cabinet before the new 
Parliament met. 

Dec. 16.—The Prime Minister formed a new Cabinet, with the same 
Foreign Minister and Minister of Justice as before. Ebrahim Zaud, a 
civillan, was Minister for War. 


IRAQ. Dec. 12.—The Regent arrived back in Baghdad from England. 


ITALY. Dec. 9.—The German News Agency reported riots in Pavia, 
aiter the arrest of escaped British war prisoners. Strict measures were 
taken by the provincial governor. 

Dec. 11.—Mussolini, in a broadcast on the anniversary of the signing 
of the Tripartite Pact, reaffirmed the solidarity of the Italian Socialist 
Republic with Germany and Japan, and said the military forces it was 
now an up would be “worthy to strike at the side of their German 
comrades’’, 
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Dec. 12.—The Government published 2 a decree for the slicaiontien of 
all Fascists from public employment, providing for the removal of aj 
men who held high rank in the Fascist hierarchy, who had held officgs 
such as mayor of large towns, or who had taken part in the march op 
Rome as adults (over 18). Such persons were required to declare them. 
selves within 3 months. 

Dec. 13.—It was announced that President Roosevelt had visited 
Sicily, and reviewed the troops, on his way from Egypt. 

Reports from Switzerland stated that in Milan 80 priests had 
been arrested, and that many in northern Italy had fled to the 
mountains to avoid arrest. Clashes between patriots and German or 
neo-Fascist troops were also reported from near Brescia and els. 
where in mountainous regions. 

Dec. 14.—Paris radio, quoting Rome, reported the arrest of Pavolini 
on a charge of high treason. 

It was learnt that the Prince of Piedmont and Gen. Ambrosio 
were in the line during the action by Italian troops on the 5th Arm 
front on Dec. 10 north of Mignano. 

Signor Croce, broadcasting from Naples, warned the King that he 
was running serious risks by not abdicating, and said his sense of duty 
ought to cause a decision to do so to occur spontaneously to his 
conscience without it being forced on him by others. 

Dec. 15.—Signor Croce, writing in Risorgimento, said Italian Liberals 
would have no objection to the King being tried as “‘the violator of the 
Italian Statute, an ally of Fascism, and the man responsible for the 
destruction and shame brought upon the Italian people’. There wa 
no doubt that from a regular trial only condemnation could result. 

Dec. 17.—The Advisory Council for Italy recommended the transfer 
to Italian administration of all occupied areas south of the northem 
boundaries of Salerno, Potenza, and Bari provinces, including Sicily 
and Sardinia, on the understanding that the transfer involved no com: 
mitment to Badoglio’s Government after the capture of Rome. Adminis 
tration would be subject to guidance and instructions of the Allied 
Control Commission for Italy, in accordance with the armistice terms. 

Dec. 19.—German reports stated that a curfew had been imposed it 
Bologna and a heavy fine inflicted owing to two attempts on the live 
of German officers. 

A meeting in Naples to commemorate Signor Amendola (fatally 
injured by Fascists in 1926) was addressed by Count Sforza a other 
Liberals, who were loudly applauded when they charged the ki 
with moral responsibility for their oppression under Mussolini, at! 
called for his abdication. 

The Naples Committee of National Liberation telegraphed © 
President Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, and Mr. Churchill protesting 
against the prohibition by the Allied military authorities of a congress 
democratic parties which it had convened for Dec. 20. It pointed ou! 
that the congress could present no danger to military security, al! 
stated that the Committee believed the authorities were acting unde 
false information. The prohibition also appeared inconsistent with tht 
resolutions of the Moscow Conference, and also appeared as a servi! 
rendered to King Victor’s Government, to which all political parti 
had refused to give their confidence. 
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JAPAN. Dec.7.—The Domei Agency stated that the Teheran 
Declaration was “‘a grandiose propaganda. campaign by Roosevelt and 
Churchill in an attempt to impress neutral Powers such as Turkey, 
Spain, Argentina, and others with a belief that they have already won 
the war’. It did not in the least affect Japan’s determination to crush 
the United States and Britain. 

Dec. 8.—The Domei Agency quoted a broadcast by Tojo, who said 
that victory could not be won with folded arms, but “only when our 
100 million people thoroughly demonstrate their fervent spirit and 
service by offering their all in their respective occupations and their 
daily life. We must renew our determination, thoroughly remould our 
war-time life... consolidate our position for a protracted war and so 
make the third year the year of final decision. Only by so doing shall 
we be able to surmount the present Heaven-ordained trial’. 

After describing the Declaration after the Cairo Conference as “‘a 
silly, childish propaganda effort, born of necessity’’, to cover up failures, 
he claimed brilliant victories recently won on Bougainville, in the 
Gilberts, and in China, and added, “The officers and men of our 
imperial forces do not, of course, entertain any idea of ever returning 
alive’. 

Dec. 12.—A review of the war was broadcast from Tokyo stating that 
the enemy had gradually advanced his bases to Bougainville and the 
Gilberts and was, step by step, closing in on Japan’s strategic points, 
continuing to advance “most persistently”. It went on, ‘““The war 
situation manifests a grave and serious aspect—the material fighting 
strength of which the enemy boasts . . . is not to be slighted; and it is 
limitless... That the enemy sent aircraft over the Marshall Islands 
depicts the growing gravity of the situation. The Imperial Navy 
continues to gain victories in separate battles but . . . it cannot be said 
that the Navy has the war situation under complete control’. 





KENYA. Dec. 11.—Gen. Smuts told the press in Nairobi that he did 
not think the war would be over soon, but expected very heavy fighting 
indeed. After giving reasons for optimism as to the final result he said 
“both America and ourselves are helping Russia to the limit and 
almost beyond”. The Americans were “coming in like an avalanche’’. 


MALTA. Dec. 8.—President Roosevelt visited Malta and handed 
Lord Gort a scroll containing a citation signed by himself on behalf of 
the American people saluting the island and its people, ‘‘who, in the 
cause of freedom and justice and decency throughout the world, have 
rendered valorous service far above and beyond the call of duty”. 
Gen. Eisenhower, Admiral Leahy, and Mr. Hopkins accompanied 
Mr. Roosevelt. 


NORWAY. Dec. 8.—The deportation of students began, 296 sailing 
‘rom Oslo, leaving some 1,000 in Stavern camp. 

Dec. 9—A German court-martial sentenced 3 men to death for 
€splonage in the north (near the Finnish frontier) and imposed long 
sentences on 4 others and 2 women. 

Dec. 13.—Rommel was reported to be in Norway inspecting the de- 
fences. The release began of students from Stavern camp. 
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Dec. 15—The Oslo correspondent of the German controlled Scandip. 
avian Telegraph Bureau stated that no more students had been deportej 
and that 250 had been released. The Germans were believed to hay 
abandoned the search for those who escaped the round-up. 

Dec. 17.—The S.T. Bureau reported that some 600 Oslo students 
had been released from Stavern. 

Dec. 19.—Great damage was done in Oslo by explosions in a munition 
ship in the harbour which detonated a munition dump on shore. Sony 
lives were lost. 


PALESTINE. Dec. 10.—A military court in Jerusalem found 7 
members of the Jewish settlement at Hulda guilty of the illegal posses. 
sion of 78 trench mortar bombs and 85 ballistite cartridges. 

Dec. 17.—The 7 Jews were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 


POLAND. Dec. 17.—Dztennik Polski published a semi-official com. 
ment on the Government’s attitude towards the Soviet-Czechoslovak 
Treaty, stating that Poland had so far not been invited to participate, 
She attached fundamental importance to having friendly relations 
with Russia, and regarded them as a vital element towards a broader 
solution—a system of.general security. Such a system would be all the 
more important for Poland because it would link her with the 
Western democracies. The principles of mutual recognition of State 
sovereignty and of non-intervention in States’ internal affairs formed 
a basis for good-neighbourly relations. Principles no less important 
for Poland should, however, be added to them. These were (1) liberty, 
independence, and integrity of the State; (2) general security, 
(3) loyalty to the alliances already concluded; (4) good-neighbourly 
relations with Russia; (5) co-operation between the smaller Europea 
States, to protect them from Germany’s hegemony. 


RUMANIA. Dec. 12.—Turkish reports stated that mass demonstr 
tions occurred on Dec. 5 in Bucarest and other centres on the anniver- 
sary. of the cession of Transylvania to Hungary. Reports reaching 
Egypt stated that the Germans were making anti-invasion preparation 
along the Danube, and had evicted from the three Services all officers 
suspected of democratic leanings. Ordinary shipping movements wert 
suspended, and public buildings and essential services were guarded by 
Germans. Clashes between the German minority and Rumanians wet 
stated to occur daily. 


SAUDI ARABIA. Dec. 14.—The King, speaking at a_ banque! 
attended by Egyptian, Iraqi, Syrian, and other dignitaries, said a 
identity of views had been reached on the question of pan-Ard 
federation. The Lebanese problem had, before it was solved, brought 
testing time for Arab unity. ‘It is our duty as Moslems’’, he said, ‘® 
form a union. An Arab union will unite us. We thank God that a new 
spirit has appeared among Moslems.” 

Dec. 15.—It was announced that the King had received a visit from 
Gen. Royce, C.-in-C., U.S. Forces, Middle East, who presented the 
members of an American military mission which was to stay in tle 
country for some time. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. Dec. 11.—Gen. Smuts arrived in Pretoria from 
Egypt and said the foundations of victory had been laid and the blue- 
print for the superstructure of total victory also drawn up. But its 
building would be very hard, and costly, and it could be achieved only 
by an all-out effort of everybody. Complacency must cease. 


SPAIN. Dec. 9.—It was learnt that the Foreign Minister had 
apologized on behalf of the Government for the insult to the British 
Vice-Consul at Saragossa. 

Dec. 12.—The Secretary-General of the Falange, addressing the 
Council of provincial chiefs, said that the Falange was essentially 
distinct from old political parties, being a single instrument designed 
to achieve unity and prevent dissensions. It must therefore demand 
protection by the State from competition, while welcoming into its 
ranks everyone willing to co-operate. Social problems existed and 
must be tackled, but not in a demagogic spirit og by reactionary 
methods. When the day came for the people to choose the form of 
government of Spain the only choice would be between the Falange 
and Communism. The Falange was now on the point of allowing the 
voice of the people to be heard through the syndicates and muni- 
cipalities, but could not tolerate a discussion of fundamental principles. 

Dec. 20.—Gen. Franco told a meeting of provincial Falangist chiefs in 
Madrid that he had accepted a recommendation by the congress of the 
chiefs for the dissolution of the Falangist Militia. 


SWEDEN. Dec. 13.—Hr Unden, formerly Foreign Minister, speaking 
in Stockholm said Sweden was at least as anxious as the other democra- 
cies to take part in a fresh attempt to create a system of security against 
war. Experience in the war had taught them that the policy of neutral- 
ity was brittle protection when the whole world was on fire. It was 
highly probable, too, that Norway, Denmark, and Finland would take 
up a positive attitude towards a plan for international organization, 
and a different attitude on Sweden’s part would therefore mean a 
degree of isolation even in relations with them. As for the risks, they 
must be prepared for them whatever policy they chose. 

Dec. 16.—It was announced that the Norwegian Chargé d’Affaires 
was recognized as King Haakon’s Minister Plenipotentiary. Gothenburg 
University published its decision to sever all scientific relations with 
my (Stockholm University had made a similar pronouncement 
on Dec. 4). 

Dec. 18.—The Government replied to Ribbentrop’s note of Dec. 4 
regarding the Oslo deportations. A summary was published, pointing 
out that developments in the neighbouring Scandinavian countries, 
with which Sweden was united by innumerable ties, could not be a 
matter of no concern to the Swedish Government and people. It empha- 
sized that the action against the students could not but react on sub- 
sequent Swedish-German relations. The Government could not accept 
the German thesis that they were not entitled to take up questions 
concerning Norway with the German Government. 


SWITZERLAND. Dec. 15.—The Federal Assembly elected Dr. 
Stampfli President of the Conferation for 1944. It also elected the 
ame Federal Council, or Government, as before, except for M. Welter, 
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who resigned and was replaced by M. Nobs, a Socialist, as Ministe 
of Customs and Finance. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Dec. 13.—The Lebanese Ministe 
of Supply in Cairo. (see Egypt.) ; 

Dec. 16.—Gen. Catroux arrived in Beirut. An Egyptian mission aly 
arrived with a personal letter from King Farouk congratulating 
President Khoury on his election as President of the Lebanese Republi, 


TURKEY. Dec. 6.—The Prime Minister received Papen. 

Dec. 7.—The President and the Foreign Minister arrived back from 
Egypt. Issue of statement on Cairo Conference. (see Special Note.) 

Dec. 8.—The Foreign Minister told the press that Turkey’s foreign 
policy “remains fundamentally unchanged”, and “Turkish non. 
belligerency as defined by the People’s Party meeting of Noy. 17 
remains unaltered’. The conference in Cairo was “one of the mos 
important events of this phase of the war”; their alliance with Britain 
emerged considerably reinforced from the meeting, and their relation 
with America and Russia were now almost as strong as those with 
Britain. He added that the Teheran declaration about Iran was most 
welcome to Turkey. 

Dec. 9.—The British, Russian, and American Ambassadors arrived 
back in Ankara. 

Dec. 13.—The Prime Minister, speaking at the opening of “Savings 
Week’’, said the annual expenditure had risen from an average 0 
some £1300 million before the war to £1900 million (about {13) 
million), including extraordinary expenditure, 70 per cent of which 
was for the Army. Paper currency had more than trebled, but gol 
cover was larger—143 tons (including 514 tons given by Britain ani 
France in 1939 at the signing of the Treaty of Alliance) as against % 
tons. 


U.S.A. Dec. 6.—Mr. Mackenzie King left Washington, after conter 
ring with Mr. Hull. 

Dec. 7.—President Roosevelt in conference with Mr. Churchill ani 
President Inénii in Cairo. (see Special Note.) 

The 45,000 ton battleship Wisconsin was launched. 

The director of the Office of War Mobilization stated in a broadcas 
that too many Americans were acting as if the war were already wo, 
whereas the most critical battles lay ahead. They were now, 2 yeats 
after Pearl Harbour, approaching full mobilization, but the prospects 
of a stable, peaceful, and prosperous America was far from brigli, 
simply because the people apparently did not realize the supremt 
importance of holding the line against inflation. 

The Army was now 7,390,000 strong, and the 150,000th aeroplatt 
had just been assembled. The Navy now had 840 ships and abotl 
25,000 aircraft. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representative 
considered a letter from Mr. Hull in which he told Congress tli 
U.N.R.R.A. would have to work close on the heels of the Allied armie 
and urged the appropriation of $1,500 million for full and efiecti 
American participation in its work. 
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Dec. 9.—Mr. Stimson told the press that, while they had had a year 
of successes, the country was barely entering that phase of the war in 
which a conflict begins to weigh heavily on all the nations involved. 
The .\merican troops had nowhere come into contact yet with the 
main enemy forces. Dividing the war into 3 parts, the onset, the drag, 
and the finish, they were only now entering the second, and on the 
home front the civilians had not even reached it. He appealed for a 
national compulsory service law, and for larger enrolments in the 
W.A.C. 

Casualties in Italy included, he said, 1,929 killed and 2,780 missing. 

Mr. Hull stated that America would give lend-lease aid to both 
Partisan and Chetnik forces in Yugoslavia since it was her policy to 
aid each and any group fighting the Germans, 

Meetings were held at Princeton of the economic and financial 
committees of the League of Nations and a resolution was passed 
stating that it was of cardinal importance “‘that Governments should 
formulate as rapidly as possible joint policies for the immediate post- 
war period to establish an international system of maximum trade, 
with rising standards of life and the fullest employment of economic 
resources in all countries, unhampered by unduly high tariffs, exchange 
controls, and quantitative trade restrictions’. 

They welcomed a resolution (passed at the Atlantic City Conference) 
providing for close co-operation between U.N.R.R.A. and the League’s 
technical services, and it was decided that the fullest help should be 
offered by the League services to the interim commission of U.N.R.R.A. 
on food and agriculture, and any other agencies created. 

The Senate passed a Bill authorizing the Navy to spend $5,300 
million on building landing and patrol craft. 

Dec. 11.—Mr, Hull issued a warning to Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania that unless they left the Axis camp they must share the Nazi 
responsibility and the terrible defeat that the Nazis would suffer. 
He said the three Governments were servile puppets of Hitler, and 
whatever the sentiments of their people these Governments had 
strengthened with men and materials the Nazi war machine. 

Dec. 14.—Col. Knox told the press that the preliminaries had been 
completed and they were getting ready to deliver powerful blows 
in the S.W. Pacific. There had been a steady decimating of the enemy’s 
air and surface strength, and the Japanese had contributed to this by 
sending out small task forces which had regularly been overwhelmed, 
enabling the Allied forces to nip off very important elements of the 
enemy Fleet piecemeal. His losses had compelled the enemy to resort 
to small self-propelled barges for carrying men and supplies, but these 
had become the particular prey of patrol boats. Hundreds of barges 
aid thousands of troops had been destroyed while trying to reinforce 
beleaguered garrisons. 

Air losses continued to run at 6 and 8 to | in favour of the Allies, 
who were getting stronger and stronger. 

Dec, 16.—President Roosevelt arrived back in the country. 

Dec. 17.—The President arrived in Washington and told the press 
that he had stayed at the Soviet Embassy in Teheran because Marshal 
Stalin had learned of a German plot against the lives of all three 
statesmen. He denied Axis reports that he had seen Gen. Franco on his 
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way incinal but iubinciiil that he had onbiiel at Dakar, to confer with 
the Governor and Navy officials. 

President Roosevelt signed a law permitting Chinese in the U.S.A. tp 
become naturalized, and placing China among the countries with 
immigration quotas. 

Dec. 20.—Admiral Stark, Commander U.S. Navy Forces in Europe, 
arrived in Washington. 


U.S.S.R. Dec. 11.—President Benes arrived in Moscow. 

Dec. 12.—A Treaty of Amity, Mutual Aid, and Collaboration after 
the War was signed with Czechoslovakia. 

Dec. 13.—Publication of the text of the Treaty. (see Special Note.) 

Dec. 14.—The Foreign Affairs Commissariat announced by radio 
that a Soviet Military Mission was going to Yugoslavia to investigate 
guerrilla organizations, and stated that the provisional Government 
of Dr. Ribar and Marshal Tito was viewed by the Soviets as a positive 
factor in furthering the successful struggle of the country. Mihailo- 
vitch’s activities on the other hand could not but be viewed negatively 
by the Soviet Government, and, according to the available information 
his Chetniks were causing harm to the country’ s struggle for liberation 

Dec. 16.—The press reported the opening of a trial of 3 Germans and 
one Russian in Kharkov accused of murdering and torturing the local 
population. All pleaded guilty. 

Dec. 18.—The 3 Germans and the Russian accused were sentenced to 
death. Marshal Stalin received President Benes. 

Dec. 19.—The 4 convicted men were hanged in the main square. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Dec. 7.—An official statement issued in Cairo 
stated that Gen. Mihailovitch had ordered all armed .groups in Yugo- 
slavia to submit themselves to his authority as supreme commander, 
on pain of punishment by military law. 

British Government s attitude to divisions in Yugoslavia. . (See (rea 
Britain.) 

Dec. 9.—The Free Yugoslav radio reported that the National Libera 
tion Committee had dec ided to ask for representation on the Europeai 
Advisory Council in London as well as on the Allied Mediterranean 
Commission; also to ask for lend-lease supplies. 

Dec. 12.—Marshal Tito issued an order calling for a nation-wide 
decisive offensive in reply to the German’s new campaign against tlie 
liberated areas, particularly in the Sanjak, Bosnia, and Croatia. He 
said that formations of Ustachis and Chetniks, Bulgarian units, and 
Albanian quislings were fighting with the Germans. All units of the 
army who were fighting on sectors where no enemy offensive was i! 
progress should carry out at once offensive operations cf their own 
particularly in Slovenia, Serbia, Herzegovina, and Macedonia. ‘“Wé 
are fighting”, he said, ‘for the establishment of a free and federative 
Yugoslavia’”’. 

The Free Yugoslav radio announced a 9-point constitution on whic! 
Marshal Tito’s administra‘ion was based. It was framed by the Anti 
Fascist Council of the National Liberation Movement on Nov. i 
to come into force at once. It stated that the Council, as the supreme 
authority for the duration of the war, would elect a Presidium of 4 
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president, 5 vice-presidents, 2 secretaries, and at least 40 members. 
This in turn would elect a National Committee for Liberation, which 
vould have the character of a national government. 

Dec. 13.—The Government in Cairo issued a statement in reply to the 
British announcement of material help to Tito’s army. It asked ‘‘does 
he nation which... ranged itself on the side of Great Britain at a 
moment when she was alone on the battlefield, and which has paid for 
s loyalty to the Allied cause with proportionately greater losses than 
ny other allied people of Europe, deserve this? With great pain our 
people learned that their Government was not allowed to get into con- 
act with them through the radio and exert its influence in order to 
epulse harmful enemy propaganda, among which partisan propaganda 
; taking one of the most prominent places’. 

Dec. 14.—Russian decision to send a military mission to Yugoslavia. 
see U.S.S.R.) 

Dec. 20.—Visit of Tito delegation to Egypt. (see Egypt.) 
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